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For the Companion, 


ADRIAN ELTON’S TROUBLE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


The members of the choir had 
finished their rehearsal and gone 
away. 

“Now it’s my turn!”’ 
organ-blower. 

Ile waited until the last footstep 
had left the church, then, having 
filled the bellows, hurried to the keys 
and played upon them as long as the 
wind lasted. This he did over and 
over again. Then he sat and fin- 
gered silent tunes out of the music- 
book open before him, and filled the 
church with imaginary melodies. 
It required a good deal of patience 
and a good deal of imagination to do 
that; but Horace Hadley had both. 
He had, moreover, a passionate love 
for music; beginning as an organ- 


said the 


blower, he aspired to be an organist. NS 
. “RN 
It was growing dark when he left i 


his practice, and started to go down 
the stairs leading from the organ- 4 
loft. Allat once the sound of voices 
arrested him, They were very near 
him, in the vestibule, and involuntarily he 


paused at the foot of the stairs, not with any | 


intention of listening, but because he was star- 
tled. 

“T haven’t any money, and I can’t give you 
any, and [ won’t! I’ve given you enough al- 
ready!’’ said one of the voices, in a burst of 
anger and despair, which kept the young organ- 
blower standing where he was, and listening in 
spite of himself. 

The voice was well known to him; it was 
that of Adrian’ Elton, the minister’s son. He 
had noticed something very strange about 
Adrian lately, and had heard more than one in- 
quiry,—‘‘What’s the matter with the fellow?” 
For Adrian, once the gayest boy in town, was 
now the most morose and low-spirited. 

True, he had occasional “good times,’ as 
they are called, fits of boisterous and reckless 
mirth with his wild companions, when he seemed 
trying to forget some secret trouble, which would 
not, however, be forgotten, and which was sure 
to prey upon him all the more deeply after his 
forced and short-lived merriment. 

Horace and Adrian were not very intimate; 
not so much because one was a poor boy with 
his own living to get, while the other was the 
mninister’s son, with every advantage which his 
father’s position could give him, as for the rea- 
son that Horace could not afford to keep such 
company. 

Adrian’s habits—though his father knew little 
about them—were bad, and he spent a good 
deal of money for things in which Horace never 
thought of indulging. ’T'was now a pocketful 
of candy, then a glass of soda-water, and some- 
times, [am sorry to say, a glass of something 
Stronger, or a cigar, which he was pretty care- 
ful not to let his father see in his mouth. 

The family horse was not fast enough for him, 
and more than once Horace had seen him on the 
road behind a trotter hired from the stables. 

“No use of my trying to keep up with a chap 
like that,” Horace had said, while he modestly 
and faithfully applied himself to his organ- 
blowing, his silent practice, and his little jobs 
about town. 

But now this passionate outburst from Adrian 
roused all his interest. The minister’s son had 
been observed of late to have frequent mysteri- 
us conferences with Mr. Thropley, the sexton. 
“Old Thropley” he was commonly called, with- 
Out much respect, for he was a confirmed sot, as 
everybody knew; one of those ancient institu- 
tions which people tolerate because they are 
Used to them, and do not like to change. 

a was now old Thropley’s voice that replied,— 

You could get money when you wanted it. 


| 








| 
| 


| 
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‘ 








S’pose I should tell what I 
know? TI reckon you'd wish 
then you'd taken a little 
pains to ’commodate me! Come, I can’t keep 
a secret like that for nothing.” 

“Yor nothing!’’ said Adrian, bitterly. ‘‘AllI 
took was eight dollars, and I’ve already given 
you twelve dollars for not telling it, and now 
you want six more! Then ina few days you'll 
want five; then another five. I know you! 
You’re worrying me to death, and sometimes 
I’ve a good mind to go and jump into the 
river!’ 

Old Thropley answered in the slow, sluggish 
tone peculiar to the habituated sot, who is 
never, perhaps, downright drunk, yet never 
sober,— 

“You might about as well dispose of yourself 
in that way as to have it found out that you’ve 
had your hand in the box. But you must like 
water better than I do, to take it wholesale in 
that way. Come, I’ll be as easy as I can with 
you, and say three dollars this time. You can 
raise that, | know.’’ 

“Tean’t! I’ve given you every dollar I could 
scare up lately. My father has shut down on 
my pocket-money,—he begins to suspect some- 
thing. Would you have me go to the box 
again?’ said Adrian, desperately. “I only 
meant to borrow what I took, and I should have 
paid it back before now if it hadn’t been for you. 
Now, to hide what I did then, you would drive 
me to rob or steal.” 

“I don’t drive you to nothing,’’ said the sex- 
ton, doggedly, as if turning away. ‘‘All right, 
if you can’t ’commodate me; but don’t ye be 
surprised at anything. What'll your folks say? 


What’ll the young ladies say? That’s what I 


think of, and that’s what kept my mouth shut, 
—for I thought you was my friend.” 

He passed on into the church, at the slow jog- 
ging pace of a man who never staggered, yet 
never walked quite right. 

“Tam your friend, and J will try to raise the 
three dollars for you if you will wait a day or 
two,” said Adrian, following him. 

The voices were then lost in the great hollow 
of the solitary church, and Horace, who had all 
this while been anxiously wishing to escape, 
glided through the vestibule and out into the 
open air, frightened at what he had overheard, 
and utterly at a loss what to do. 

He could not believe that Adrian was at heart 
a dishonest boy, though the corrupting habit of 
self-indulgence and of deceiving his friends had 
evidently led him into some great wrong. He 





thought of him all that evening, and longed to | 


do something for him. But what could he do 
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but keep silent with regard to what he had acci- | 
dentally discovered? 

The next day he met Adrian on the street. | 
He was looking so haggard and hollow-eyed ' 
that Horace could hardly resist an impulse to 
speak with him and offer him his sympathy. | 
But how would the minister’s son take that froma | 
the poor organ-blower? So Horace passed on, | 
or rather was passing on, when Adrian turned 
suddenly and stopped him. 

‘See here, Hod, go over to the grocery and 
get a glass of small-beer, won’t you?” 

“No, I thank you,” replied Horace. 

“Why not?” said Adrian. ‘“‘Small-beer won’ t 
hurt anybody.”’ 

‘T know it. But, to tell the truth, I can’t 
afford to drink it.” 

“‘Why not, since I offer to pay for it?”’ 

‘Because I am not willing you should treat 
me unless I can return the compliment; and 
because,’ Horace added, looking Adrian earn- 
estly in the face, “I don’t think you can afford 
n.” 

He thought Adrian would take offence at 
this. On the contrary, he brightened, and said, 
with apparent frankness,— 

“You are right; I can’t afford to just now. 
The truth is, Hod, I’m dead broke, and I want 
to borrow three dollars for about a week. I 
know you've got it, and I know you’ll lend it to 
a fellow.”’ 

Horace felt that the time had come to speak a 
truthful word. 

“T have it, and I would lend it to you ina 
minute, Adrian, if I didn’t know just what you 
mean to do with it.’’ 

“What?” demanded Adrian, changing coun- 
tenance. 

“Shall I tell you? I think I will,’ said Horace, 
seriously. ‘You want it for old Thropley.” 

Adrian stood, hung his head in confusion fora 
moment, then looked Horace sharply in the face. 

‘What do you mean by that?” 


| 





“You know. He has threatened you, and you 
think it is necessary to bribe him. To be frank, 


Adrian, I overheard, by accident, 
your talk with him in the vestibule 
of the church last evening.” 

Adrian was silent for a few sec- 
onds, his lips working convulsively. 
Then he said, with a look of desper- 
ation,— 

“So there’s another knows it, is 
there? And how much shall I have 
to pay you for keeping still? The 
thing is growing monotonous!”” And 
he laughed bitterly. 

Horace felt hurt; but he stifled his 
resentment, and said, calmly,— 

“You don’t understand me. I don t 
want anything, but I would give a 
good deal to help you out of your 
scrape. That’s why I spoke of it, 
and you may be sure I haven't men- 
tioned it to any one else.” 

“You are—kind—certainly,’’ said 
Adrian, as if the words choked him. 
“That is, if you are in earnest.” 


’ 


“You may depend upon me, I 
never was more exclaimed 
Horace, full of sympathetic emotion, 

“Then I suppose you will lend me 
the three dollars to hush up the old 
reprobate?”’ 

“No, I won't lend it to you for 
that purpose, for 1 don’t think that’s 
the best thing for you todo, It will 
only postpone your trouble, or rather 
keep you in trouble, for he won't 
give you any peace. You may as 
well take a stand now.” 

“And let him expose me?” 

“He won’t expose you. How can 
he without exposing himself? He 
is only frightening you to get hush- 
money.” 

“Oh, [don’t know!”’ said Adrian, 
as the two boys turned down a lane, where they 
could talk freely without danger of being over- 
heard. ‘‘He will deny that he has had any 
money of me,—that’s what he says,—and swear 
that all this time he has been trying to induce 
me to return it.” 

“But you have me for a witness as to that,’ 
said Horace. 

“So I have,’ Adrian added, despairingly. 
“If just the truth could be known about it, I 
wouldn’t care so much, for I didn’t mean to steal 
the money; I only meant to borrow it. I had 
the chance when I thought nobody saw me,—I 
borrowed it out of the poor-box, Think of that! 
The minister’s son robbing the poor! for that’s 
what I know it looks like.’ And the wretched 
youth gnashed his teeth with rage. 

Horace hardly knew what to say for a moment. 

“Yes, it has that ugly look,’ he admitted, 
after a painful pause. “But now see here, 
Adrian, Since you declare that you only meant 
to borrow the money’’— 

“1 do declare it! But who will believe me? 
Folks will say—what I know is very true—that 
two-thirds of the rascality in the world begins in 
just that way. A clerk borrows from his em- 
ployer’s till, but don’t find it convenient to re- 
turn the loan; probably he keeps on borrowing 
till he is detected. A man puts another man’s 
name to the back of a note which he uses to 
raise money, meaning, of course, to take it up 
before it is due; but very likely he can’t, and 
what he meant for borrowing turns out to be a 
forgery. I’ve had a chance to think over all 
these things, and old Thropley has kindly as- 
sisted me,”’ said Adrian, with bitter sarcasm. 

‘What you say is only too true,’’ replied 
Horace. ‘But I see a way for you to shake off 


er" 


old Thropley, and I believe it is the only way 
to wash your hands of him and the whole affair. 
Promise to try it, and I will lend you the money 
you borrowed, which you can return whenever 
it may be convenient for you to do so.”’ 

“T'll do anything!’’ Adrian exclaimed. 

Then Horace detailed to him his plan, 


“Oh, anything but that!’ 
would kill me!’ 


Adrian said; “it 





ing else will do you so much good, or I wouldn't 
propose it. People generally know that you 
have got into a bad way, and you ought to begin 
new,—begin at the bottom, at hard pan, as they 
ay. Think of it, will you, and tell me to-mor- 
row what you will do?” 

Adrian did think of it, and became more and 
more deeply convinced that Horace’s advice was 


good, 


“No, Adrian!’’ cried Horace; ‘‘lam sure noth- 
| 
| 
| 


“If T only had the conrage to follow it!” he 
said to himself, lying awake that night and 
thinking over his trouble, “TI shall never feel 
free unless [ do; old Thropley will always be a 
terror to me, even if he don’t carry out his 
threat just now,.”’ 

So he lay and tossed, and bewailed his folly 
and cowardice, and wished himself dead; while 
his parents in the room below said to each other 
anxiously, “What is the matter with Adrian?” 
and fancied all sorts of dreadful things. 

The next day was Sunday, and though he 
knew the sexton wanted to have a word with | 
him, he resolutely kept out of his way. But on 
Monday old Thropley waylaid him on the street. 

“ITave you got the money?” he demanded, in 
his slow, dogged way. 

Adrian turned white with agitation, but an- 
swered, firmly,— 

“No; and I don’t mean to get it for you. 
changed my mind.” 

*‘And I’ve changed mine,’ 
plied, threateningly. ‘“‘L can’t keep your secret 
any longer. I'll out with it at the vestry-meeting 
Tuesday night, ’fore all the people, and free my 
conscience, sure as you're alive!”’ 

IIaving said this in a surly, vindictive tone, 
the sexton jogged on, probably expecting that 
the boy would hasten after him. But Adrian 
did not; he stood for a moment pale and trem- 
bling, and then went his way. 


I’ve 


’ 


old Thropley re- 


Mecting Horace by agreement that afternoon, 
he told him what had occurred. 
“im almost glad,” 


said Iforace, ‘Now is 
your time, 
“So [think,”’ replicd Adrian; ‘but I'm such a 
Will you go with me and stand by me?” 
Ilorace promised, ‘The two boys talked over 
the whole matter for the last time, and com- 


pleted their plans, 


coward! 


Great was the astonishment of old Thropley 
at the vestry-meeting on Tuesday evening, to see 
the boy who had defied him walk in and take a 
seat, with young Hadley, the organ-blower. He 
was still more surprised, and made somewhat 
uneasy, to observe that one of the most promi- 
nent young men in the chureh—Webster Ames, 
who was superintendent of the Sunday school, 
and who, also, had charge of the funds collected 
for the poor—was evidently expecting the min- 
ister’s son to be present, and that he gave the 
two boys a kind and encouraging smile as they 
took their seats near him, 

The good minister was also present, looking so 
sad and downceast, as ifat some impending troub- 
le, that the sexton began to ask himself, ‘Is it 
possible they know what I've threatened?” and 
to think his safety now lay in carrying out in 
earnest what he had probably intended only as 
a menace. 

“¥es,”’ he said to himself,—for so Horace read 
the expression of that sullen, besotted face,—‘“‘T 
can’t get any more money out of him, and I'll let 
him know I’m not to be trifled with and detfied!"’ 

But the meeting was hardly opened when 
Adrian was on his feet before him. 


Ata look from Superintendent Ames anda 
nudge from Horace, the boy had risen. But he 
could not speak; he stood trembling and choking, 
ready to sink down again with shame and fear, 
when the superintendent said,— 

* Adrian Elton has something to say to us all, 
which he has already said to his father and to 
me. It has been a great grief to us, especially 
to,his father; but we think it will be best for 
him to do what he now proposes doing. Have 
courage, Adrian,”’ 

The sexton staggered to his feet. 
ment Adrian spoke, 


At that mo- 


“L wish to confess a very wrong thing I have 
done; [ feel Tecan never be easy in my mind un- 
less Ido. [took some money out of the contri- | 
bution-box. [want to be forgiven, so that—so 
that | can try some time to forgive myself.” 

Having said this, with a great effort, he sat 
down, sobbing and covering his face in his 
hands. Old Thropley sat down, too, looking 
strangely bewildered and scared. 

Then the superintendent rose again and said,— 

“Tam glad Adrian has not tried to excuse him- 
self fora thing which IT believe that he now ab- 
hors as much as it is possible for any one here 
to abhor it,—and more, because he has been 





guilty of it himself. But you will be glad to 
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know that he has already returned the mouey 
tome. He did so when he came and confessed 
his fault. A young fiiend of his whom we all 
know’’—looking hard at Horace—“‘advised this 
course and helped him in it. 

“His father, too, terrible as the blow was to 
him, consented to it, and came here this evening 
expecting his son would make this atonement. 
The fault was committed, I am confident, with 
the intention on Adrian’s part of secretly return- 
ing the money he had secretly taken; as possibly 
he might have done, if another person had not 
become implicated in the affair after the fact. 

“As this person is an officer of the church, the 
matter will receive a thorough investigation. 
Meanwhile, I want you all to accept Adrian’s 
reparation, believe him sincere in his confession, 
and help him, by your sympathy and trust, to 
reform those bad habits which led him into this 
temptation. We also owe our thanks to his— 
and our—young friend.’”’ 

Then all at once Adrian found himself an ob- 
ject, not of the scorn and censure he had feared, 
but of generous sympathy and congratulation. 

“Oh, Horace,’ he said to his friend after- 
wards, “I can never tell you what a relief it was 
to have it off my mind, and to feel that [hada 
chance to begin new and make myself respected! 


o> 


And I owe it all to yon! 


As for old Thropley, he did not long survive 
the exposure of his more criminal part in the 
affair, but slept so heavily “one night that he 
forgot to awake the next morning. He was 
missed by nobody, while a better man filled his 


place. 
+o 





For the Companion, 
DEAR EYELASHES. 
By Sherwood Bonner. 

When Letty Adams was eighteen years old, 
she fell in love, as her mother and grandmother 
before her had done. By the time she was nine- 
teen, she had married her sweetheart, and he 
had whisked her as far away from her home 
and friends as if he had been a prince on a fly- 
ing horse. 

Letty had lived all her life in a little inland 
Massachusetts town; but Adrian Kimball, her 
husband, was a young Southern gentleman, who 
had a home a thousand miles from New Eng- 
land, on an island off the Louisiana shore. 

It was early spring when Letty first saw her 
new home. From the snows and wild winds of 
the North, she came into a magical land of 
sunshine, and sweet odors, and singing birds. 
Around the little brown house on the Northern 
hill where she had played and dreamed as child 
and maiden, only the hardiest flowers would 
grow, though within doors she had coaxed a 
few delicate plants into life. 

There was an oleander in a bottle, that needed 
as much watching as a sick baby; and in the 
warm corners a few pale geraniums nodded at 
each other like sleepy grandmothers. But here, 
on this flat sand island, where the sun poured 
its hot rays all the twelvemonth round, the ole- 
anders shot up into great trees, and everywhere 
was seen the glory of their pink and white blos- 
soms, While geraniums clustered in the gardens 
thick as flocks of resting red-birds. 

Orange and lemon trees grew for the planting, 
and even bananas waved their heavy leaves in 
the breeze. But best of all was the sea, tossing 
and sparkling against the hard white beach, 
where every evening the people drove or walked 
to watch the sun’s glorious setting, or the gentle 
rising of the moon. 

Now the people who have always lived on 
islands in Southern seas, who have plucked 
oranges and bananas at will from their parent 
stem, and gathered roses on Christmas Day, do 
not half appreciate these delights. But the litt 
tle lady from the North—Letty Adams Kimball, 
as she signed herself—brought to them sucha 
hearty, childlike enthusiasm, that Adrian fell 
in love with her over again, and decided that 
his wife was a thousand times nicer than his 
sweetheart had been; which was a very satisfac- 
tory and delightful state of affaire. So they 
lived along quietiy and joyously,— 

“Ina bliss that had nothing to tell,” 
until, at last, Letty awoke, as from a dream, to 
find out the true meaning and use of her life. 

It came about in this way: One evening she 
and Adrian, after a long walk on the beach, sat 
down to rest on an old log that had drifted 
across the sea,—from Cuba, perhaps. Young 
men and laughing girls were driving by, chil- 
dren were playing on the beach, and everything 
was gay and bright. 

First one thing attracted her attention, then 
another; the long line of puffy jelly-fishes strung 
out along the beach like an advance-guard sent 
out by the sharks that sometimes followed them; 


| the queer German women, and the little Mexi- 


can girls who passed by. 

Finally, two little figures attracted her notice. 
One was that of a tiny mite of a girl, who sat 
on a small pile of drift-wood, and watched a boy, 
scarcely larger than herself, who stood knee- 
deep in the water. She was a quaint, old-fash- | 
ioned figure, in a short calico dress, and an old | 
ragged mantle, that might have been her grand- 
mother’s, wrapped around her. 

She sat so still that the sand-crabs ran over | 
her bare feet; but as Letty’s gaze followed hers 
to the boy in the water, she saw that he was ac- 
tive enough, Whenever a wave came rolling 
in, he would stoop and make frantic grabs in 
the water; but his hands were usually empty as | 
he brought them out, except for shells or sand, 
which he threw down in apparent disgust. 

“What in the world is he after, Ady?’ cried 
Mrs. Letty. 

‘Looking for shells, I suppose,”’ said her hus- 
band, who objected on principle to answering, | 
“IT don’t know,”’ to any of his wife’s questions. 

“But don’t you see 
shells?” 

“Perhaps he wants a particular kind.” 

At this moment the little girl rose and called 
out, “Viens, Victor. 


’ 


> 


he throws down the! 


Il faut que nous en al- 
lions.’ 

“She is speaking French!’’ cried Letty. “They 
are Creole children, I guess.”’ 

“TL reckon they are,’’ said her husband, laugh- 
ing. 

*‘Now hear me air my French, Ady. Little 
boy, come over here, won’t you?” she called, 
with her best accent. ‘What are you doing?” | 
she said, as he stood before her. 

“Fishing, madame.”’ | 

“Fishing! With your hands?” | 

“Yes, indeed, madame. They come in on the 
waves, If one is quick enough, one can seize the | 
little fellows before they get back. I knew a 
boy who caught one as long as my hand,” and | 
he held out his tiny hand with pride. | 

“T should think it would be slow work. What’s | 
your name, little man?” | 

‘Victor Lorelli, madame.”’ 

“What a pretty name! and what a pretty | 
boy!” 

In truth, little Victor had a rare beauty. His 
was such a face as looks out at you from the 
canvases of old painters; a scarlet little mouth, 
curling dark hair, cheeks tinged with delicate | 
bloom, deep, wonderful eyes shaded with a 
sweeping fringe of jet, and over all an expres- | 
sion of cherubie innocence. 

“LT wish you would look at him, Adrian! 
cried Letty. ‘‘Did you ever see such eyes? And | 
oh, his eyelashes! Victor, do you know I would 
give a hundred dollars for those eyelashes of 
yours?” 


berly that Letty burst into a ringing laugh as 
she said, ‘“‘Indeed I would! But I don’t believe 


any price.” 


grows late. Mamma will be looking for us.”’ 

“Well, well, Marie, I come.’’ Then, lifting 
his little cap, ‘‘Where do you live, madame?”’ he 
asked. 


and Letty pointed it out. ‘Come and see me 
some day, and I will give you some of the pret- 
tiest little cakes that ever you saw.”’ 

“T will come, madame; and with a grave 
“Bon jour,” he joined his sister, and the two, 
after heaping their arms with driftwood, trotted 
off over the sands. 

“What a funny little fellow he is!’’ cried 
Letty; ‘but his face is simply lovely. Adrian, 
wouldn’t I be the prettiest creature in the world 
if I had his eyelashes?” 


Vanity. Don’t think too much of your looks, 
child. Remember, ‘Favor is deceitful, 
beauty vain.’ ”’ 

“Oh, certainly; but I’ve always longed for 
dark, curling lashes. How insipid a face is 
without them! It’s like a house that hasn’t any 
blinds.”’ And Mistress Letty looked quite pen- 
sive fora moment. Then,— 

“After all,’ she said, “it is well that poor 
people haven’t it in their power to sell any of 
nature’s giftstothem. Think what a monopoly 
the rich would have!”’ 

The children, however, were soon forgotten. 
But her words lingered in Victor’s mind. 


lars for my eyelashes!” 
“Did she?” cried Marie, her eyes growing 
large. ‘Oh, what a pile on pile of money! We 


could live on it forever, couldn’t we?” 





the boys, bathing far out in the surf, tumbling 
over each other and shrieking with laughter; 


“I think so; and poor mamma wouldn’t cry 
{so much. I mean to do it, Marie.” 


| lowed their parents. 
| father had been drowned in that beautiful sea; 


| health, to provide for them. 


| birth and education; but no way to earn money 


“Come, Victor,” called the little girl, “it | world’s beauty. 


“You are pretty enough as it is, Mistress | 


and | 


“Marie,” he said, as they hurried home, “the ! 
pretty lady said she would give a hundred dol- | 
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“Manna won't let you, Victor.” 

“It is best not to tell her.” 

So the two babies plotted together. Poor jn. 
nocents! They had been bred in so haid g 
school that they could not understand a jest, 
Smiles had come but rarely to their sad little 
faces. 

From their birth, almost, misfortune had {ol- 
Two years before, their 


and since then the mother had tried, with failing 
Seven mouths 
passed; a terrible storm had swept over the isl- 


jand, and then their little home had floated out 


to sea, they barely escaping with their lives, 


The mother was a French woman of good 


seemed to open to her but washing and mend- 
ing delicate laces, or doing fine needlework that 
tried her eyes, and for which she was but poorly 
paid. She was too proud to appeal to the town 
for help; but now for weeks she had been too 


lill to work regularly, and little by little her 


money had melted away. 
She looked up as the children entered the 


| wretched home, like some wild creature brought 


to bay. They kindled a fire with their bits of 
wood, and she toasted them a johnny-cake. It 
was the last cup of corn-meal in the house. 
With despairing thoughts whirling through 
her poor distracted brain, she sat the evening 
through in a heavy silence, while the children 


| whispered in the corner. 


“Mamma,” said little Victor once, timidly, 
“would you give your eyelashes for a hundred 
dollars?’’ 

“Ay, child,’’ said she, bitterly, “I would give 
my eyes!”’ 

The children looked meaningly at each other, 

And in the night, while her babies slept, the 
breaking mother’s heart relieved itself in wild 
tears and prayers. Standing above them, her 
hands outstretched, her broken voice faltered 
its appeal to the all-pitying Father above. 

God Himself may have listened, for over her 
worn soul there stole a deep languor, through 
which a voice seemed to reach her soul witha 
touch of peace,—‘‘And it shall come to pass that 
the Lord shall give thee rest from thy sorrow, 
and from thy fear, and from the hard bondage 
wherein thou wast made long to serve.” 

She threw herself on the bed and slept; slept 
so soundly that she did not know when her 
children rose and stole softly out of the room. 

Both little faces were bright. Marie had her 
mamma’s scissors in her hand. 

They spread an old French newspaper on the 
ground, and Victor lay down and closed his 
eyes. The morning sun crept up and turned 
his curious face full upon them. Then, clip, 
clip, clip, went through the long, dark, curled 





“Would you, madame?’ said Victor, so so-| lashes that the mother had kissed so many 


|times. Any mother must have screamed to 
|see Marie cutting so recklessly. If her hand 


your mother would let you give them to me at| had slipped, or Victor had moved, never again 


| might those deep, dark eyes have looked on the 

But the little hand was guided, 

|it may be, by One who takes heed of the spar- 

| rows as they fall. 

| Now it was done! Sleep’s angel pressed the 
mother close in his arms, that she might not 





“In that great white house near the beach,” | know when, hand in hand, her children Yan off 


| to the great house near the beach. 
| Letty and Mr. Kimball were at breakfast ina 
| cool, latticed room. Letty was dainty and fresh 
|as the morning, in a cool white wrapper, all 
|ruffles and blue ribbons. The table glittered 
| with her wedding gifts of china and silver. Her 
husband was glancing over the paper. Venus, 
| the dusky maid, entered with hot waffles. 

“Dere’s two funny little French childern axin’ 
for you, Miss Letty,’’ she said. ‘‘One of em’s 
got sompen wrapped up in a passel, dat he says 
he’s brung to you. Dunno what it is, douten 
it’s a sof’-shell crab,” and Venus giggled. 

“Oh, it’s my little French friends. Send them 
in, Venus.”’ 

The children came in, more pitiful - looking 
than ever, in this lovely room. 

Victor walked up to young Mrs. Kimball. 
“Here are the eyelashes,’’ he said, holding out 
a bundle large enough to hold an actor’s wig. 

“What do you mean?” and Letty gave an 
amazed glance at the child's face. ‘Oh, Adrian, 
see what this little goose has done!” 

“You said you would give one hundred dollars 
for them,” said Victor, ‘‘and here they are.” 

Adrian burst into a peal of laughter as Letty 
turned her perplexed face from him to the child. 

“What was your mother thinking of to let 
you do such a crazy thing?” said she, sharply. 

“Mamma didn’t know; but she said she would 
| give her eyes for one hundred dollars, — and 
hee was nothing more to eat.’’ Here Victor, 


! who had not looked for such a reception. broke 
| into loud sobs, in which he was joined by Marie. 
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“There, there, liitie ones, don’t ery!” 

Letty, the tears starting to her own eyes. ‘“Ve- 
nus, bring plates for the children. You shall 
take breakfast with me, and then | will go with 
you to see your mother,” 
” Mrs. Lorelli had just begun to wonder where 
the children were when she heard their voices. 
They rushed in, talking both at once, and very 
fast. Behind them was a gracious vision; a 
beaming, pitiful face, wreathed in golden hair; 
alight young figure that crossed the room and 
held out her hand to the wondering woman, who, 
looking into the gentle eyes, read there so sweet 
an assurance of sympathy and help, that she 
could only weep, and kiss the tender hand. 

The evil days were indeed at an end for the 
Lorelli family. Letty discovered that Mrs. Lo- 
relli had a very pure French accent, and that 
her own was very bad; so she enrolled herself 
as her pupil, and was soon joined by as many as 
the French lady could teach. She found, too, a 
use for the heaps of underclothing that. had been 
thought indispensable to her trousseau, and were 
yellowing, unused, in her trunks. 

It was very nice to give away, and Letty could 
do this so sweetly that the most sensitive pride 
could not take offence. Furthermore, Letty 
gave a portion of her attention to Marie, and 
made her the neatest little maid in all the 
town. Victor was sent to school. He became a 
prodigy at his books, though he was always a 
dreamer, absent-minded and credulous. 

But the greatest good, after all, was to Letty, 
Her ministrations did not end with the Lorelli 
family. She was like the man in the Eastern 
story, whose eyes were anointed, and he opened 
them upon all the treasure of the genii. A new 
world was revealed to Letty, rich in precious 
opportunities for doing good. 

Letty has a treasure-box. Evenin her girlhood 
it held a precious collection,m—white stones to 
mark happy days, pressed flowers given by loved 
hands, her grandmother’s wedding-ring, her 
canary-bird’s feathers. As the years crept by, 
dearer treasures were added; a baby’s curl, a bit 
of a christening-robe, a husband’s love-letter. 
But to-day, among them all, there is none she 
looks at more tenderly than a little jewel-box 
that holds a parcel wrapped in silver paper, and 
bears on its outside the label ‘‘Dear Eyelashes.”’ 


said 
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For the Companion. 
A BRAVE BOY. 


The gnarled old spruce which leans out over the 
stream at the foot of the lake still bears the pitchy 
letters “N. G.,”’ cut in it with an axe nine years ago 
last spring. 

Nat Gonier was as brave a lad as ever worked in 
the lumbering region; not yet seventeen, but an ex- 
pert waterman and “driver,” always on hand for his 
duty, quick-sighted and careful, yet dexterous, and 
at night, the life and soul of the tired camp, with 
his cheery laugh and ever-ready song. 

We could trust anything to Nat; whether it wasa 
refractory team, or a broken raft of lumber, he 
would fetch it out right somehow. His quick eye 
had repeatedly saved men working with him from 
injury, and once or twice from drowning. But most 
likely that old spruce is the only tombstone that he 
will ever have. 

We had been “warping” a raft of logs down the 
lake that night; for the nights in May are generally 
less windy than the days, and “warping,” or “boom- 
ing,” is best done on calm water. 

When, in getting lumber down to the saw-mills, 
it becomes necessary to cross a lake, or any expanse 
of “dead” water, the logs, many hundreds in num- 
ber, are first inclosed within a “boom,” or “cordon,” 
consisting of long logs connected at the ends by 
huge, movable pins, termed “thorough-shots.” 

Ahead of this great raft, often covering a number 
of acres, is hitched a “float,” built of very large, 
buoyant logs, and generally made twenty-four feet 
in length by about twelve in width. Upon this 
float is set up an upright capstan, pierced for eight 
levers, or “*bars.”” 

This float, with its capstan, is commonly called 
“the head-works.”” To the whim, or “roll,” of the 
capstan is bent one end of a heavy warp, generally 
& four-inch line, eight hundred feet long, to the 
other end of which is attached an anchor, of about 
the size of those carried by small schooners. 

The anchor is first carried forward on the lake in 
© battean, eight hundred feet in advance of the 
head-works, and dropped. The men at the capstan- 
bars then commence winding. The anchor holds 
fast to the earth at the bottom of the lake, and thus 
the heavy raft of logs is wound up to the place 
where it has fastened itself. 

The anchor is then taken up, and again carried 
forward in the boat to the end of the warp, and 
dropped as before. The process of winding up is 
then recommenced, and so on, nile after mile. 

It is tedious work, particularly by night, when 
much of ithas to be done. On the head-works are 
commoily eight men besides the ‘boss,’”’ one to 


better way was kuown than the one I have de- 
scribed. 

We had been “winding” all the latter part of the 
night, and got the raft down to the great dam at the 
foot of the lake about nine o'clock in the morning. 
This dam was a strong structure of stone and logs, 
about a hundred feet long, and having a “lift’’ of 
t..irteen feet; that is to say, it raised the water in 
the lake that number of feet above its natural level. 


In it were three ponderous gates, the centre one be- 


| 








| dam. 


ing the widest and having a “drive-way,” through 
which to run the lumber into the river below, 

Up to this time these gates had been kept shut. 
The lake was full of water. We wound the raft 
down within about a hundred feet of the dam, then 
earried the anchor end of the warp ashore, and 
made it fast to a tree, thus securing the head-works 
from being sucked into the flumes when the gates 
were raised. 

Six of the men, with Ben Murch, the foreman, 
then went on to the dam to hoist the centre gate. 
These gates were immensely strong and heavy, be- 
ing built of hewn timber. Though made to play 
free in their grooves, the great pressure of the water 
when high rendered them hard to lift, and for this 
purpose a “hoisting machine,” consisting of strong 
levers working on cog-wheels, had been provided, 

The roar of the out-rushing flood at once drowned 
every other noise. A volume of water thirteen fect 
in height by ten in width was pouring through the 
drive-way, and plunging down over the log “apron” 
of the dam into the deep pool below. The whole 
dam shook, and the high, wooded banks on each 
side resounded to the heavy roar of the water. 

The order was then given to “man the boom,” 
In a minute the men were skipping about the raft 
on the floating logs. The boom was opened, to let 
the logs run out and go through the flume. 

We had now only to keep the logs floating out 
steadily, six or eight at once. But to do this re- 
quired a good deal of “poling” and moving about 
the boom, forthe lumber must needs go into the 
flume end foremost. 

There was a young man in the gang named Alph 
Merrill. This was his first year’s work handling 
lumber in the water. He did well for a beginner, 
but to drive lumber in deep or rapid water requires 
practice. The logs on which the men stood were all 
drawn by the current towards the throat of the 
boom. 

Young Merrill, while watching some of the others, 
stood a moment too long on one log,—till it floated 
off from the rest too far for him to jump to them, or 
back to the boom. 

An old driver, using his handspike for a paddle, 
would have steered the log to the boom. Alph tried 
to do this, but the log began to roll under him. To 
save himself from rolling off, he dropped astride it; 
but in so doing, he lost his handspike, which, being 
iron-pointed, sank at once. 

The others who saw him shouted, “Man in the 
water!” Alph was in great danger, for the log was 
not more than eighty or ninety feet above the flume, 
and was being drawn surely into it. 

“He'll be killed!’ cried several of the men. 

Nat Gonier was standing on the boom about thirty 
yards above Alph. Seeing what was the matter, he 
ran down the boom, and as Alph floated out past 
the lower end of it, he jumped ten or twelve feet, 
and struck squarely on Alph’s log. It swayed and 
rolled violently, but Nat kept his feet. A hurrah of 
admiration rose from the men at sight of this bold 
feat. 

“Alph’s all right now!” they said; for, although 
both were in peril, the whole gang had the full- 
est confidence in Nat. All were watching him, 
rather admiringly than anxiously. Murch stood on 
the dam ready to help them up when the log struck 
it; for we knew that Nat would work the log off to 
one side of the flume. 

It was impossible to hear what Nat said because 
of the roar, but his first move was to get Alph on 
his feet. He held the log so steadily, by balancing 
his own weight against Alph’s, that the poor fellow 
was enabled to get up. 

But Alph was one of those, who when scared, have 
hardly the power to help themselves. He barely 
managed to keep his footing. Nat, witha few strokes 
of his pike, turned the log out of the direct draught 
into the flume. 

A moment more and the end struck the pier, eight 
or ten feet to the right of the flume. 

“Jump now!” the boss heard Nat say as it struck. 

It was not more than four or five feet to the crown 
timber, but instead of making the jump, Alph lost 
his balance and staggered back upon Nat, who was 
close behind, ready to jump after him, and both fell 
off into the water. 

In an instant the upper end of the log swung 
back across the flume, and struck against the other 
pier. 

There it hung,—but the two boys were on the 
upper side. Murch reached down to help Alph up. 
Nat had his arm over the log, and seemed to be 
waiting for Murch’s hand,—wher suddenly he went 
from our sight! An eddy had formed under the log 
beside him, and sucked him down. 

A cry arose that was heard above the thunder of 
the flood. The men rushed frantically on to the 
Some even swam ashore from the raft. 

We thought at first that Nat had gone through the 
flume; but on looking down under the log, we saw 
him flattened against the left pier, where the eddy 


each bar, and if the raft be very heavy, the bars, had drawn him, and where he was held by the swift 
have to be “double-manned.” Sometimes, too, a| current asin a vice. It was almost sickening to see 


Telief-party is carried. 


his arms waving down there in that yellow-tinted 


Steam-tngs are beginning to be employed on the! torrent. 


large lakes for “warping,” but in the old days no 


Murch got down on the log, and a lever witha 





cant-hook attachment was thrust down and caught I was but a few rods from the “switch” when I 


into the poor boy’s jacket, and we tried to haul 
him up. 

But the moment we wrenched him from where he 
lay jammed against the pier, the current tore him 
off the hook and swept him through the flume. We 
had a glimpse of his body whirled amidst the foam, 
down over the apron and into the great, seething 
pool below. 

At the foot of the pool, fifty or sixty rods below 
the dam, there wasthen a gravel bar, on which the 
water was not over two or three feet deep. The men 
ran down there, and wading out on the bar, caught 
Nat’s body as it was rolled along. 

But he was gone,—past any help of ours. We had 
only recovered his bruised and lifeless form. 

The rough, hard fellows hung over him and cried 
like children, though they were not men who often 
wept. 7 
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For the Companion. 


THE MADMAN OF THE WOODS. 

In the fall of 186—, just before our winter logging 
campaign, vague rumors were afloat about a raving 
maniac, escaped from some asylum, who, it was 
said, had taken to the woods, and was committing 
drepedations upon the farmers. 

He was described as a very large and powerful 
man, armed with a huge bludgeon, said to be larger 
than a three-years sapling, with which he had killed 
several oxen, and desperately wounded one man 
who had had the hardihood to attack him. 

The day before we started for the logging-camp we 
were all startled by the intelligence that a man an- 
swering the description of this supposed myth had 
been seen only ten miles distant, and the morning 
of our start, a messenger from our next neighbor, 
three miles away, summoned us to aid him in the 
capture of this creature, who, just at dusk, the even- 
ing before, had, in full sight of one of his men, 
stolen a sheep and rushed into the forest with it, 
uttering wild yells, 

A fierce mastiff had’ been set on him, which he 
instantly killed by a blow from his heavy club, and 
entered thick underbrush, into which no one dared 
follow him. Here he uttered such terrible shrieks 
as startled the bravest among the men who had 
started in pursuit. 

Although it caused a great disarrangement of our 
plans, we responded to the call, and twelve men, I 
among them, started the next morning on snow- 
shoes (for the snow was two or three feet deep) to 
the aid of our afflicted neighbor. 

Arrived there, we found everything in confusion, 
for the madman had entered the stable during 





the absence of the men at breakfast, and ridden off 
a horse at full speed up the road, which had after- 
ward returned, covered with foam, and so thorough- 
ly scared that every slight noise caused him to cower | 
and tremble, 

We all adjourned to the stable to look at the horse, 
and then started in the direction the “destroyer of 
our peace” had taken. We each wore snow-shoes, 
and carried a gun, though we were strictly forbid- 
den to use them unless it became absolutely neces- 
sary for our own safety. A supply of rope was also | 
taken to be used in case of his capture. 

We had proceeded up the road for half a mile or 
more, when we came to an indentation in the soft | 
snow by the side of the road, where the maniac had | 
evidently been thrown from the horse. A rail- 
fence near had been dragged down and evidently 
hurled at the retreating figure of the animal. 

From this place we could easily follow the trail 
of the man, who had sunk deep in the snow at every 
step, and entered the woods Lut a short distance 
from the road, 

Hither we eagerly followed, and very shortly were 
painfully made aware of the presence of the object 
of our search, who had secreted himself behind a 
large pine stump. When the first man passed him, 
he sprang upon him and bore him into the snow. 
We all together dragged him off, but tried in vain 
to hold him down. He threw us all off, and, knock- 
ing two or three men down, disappeared into the 
thick forest. 

The man whom he had so savagely attacked was 





not seriously hurt, but we all agreed that it would 


be useless to follow the wild man, as we could not | 
effect his capture without some of us being severely | 


injured. 
We accordingly returned home and carried out 


| 


heard a terrible scream of boisterous laughter, 

The thought that it was the madman instantly 
forced itself upon me, and upon looking around, I 
saw the six yoke of oxen tearing madly down the 
road towards me. (It was down grade.) They were 
heavily-loaded, and atop the logs stood the mad- 
man, plying the whip and uttering such fearful 
yells as fairly made my blood run cold. 

Limmediately perceived that if I did not get my 
load into the switch before he passed, a terrible 
catastrophe would be the result, and I therefore 
hurried the oxen as much as possible; but despite 
my efforts, I had only succeeded in getting partly 
in when the twelve oxen struck the end of the logs 
with a heavy crash, killing the off oxen of the two 
middle teams instantly, and throwing my oxen 
down, 

The madman was thrown from the sled, and struck 
my load on his back, where he lay groaning heavily. 
The oxen kept on in their mad caveer, carrying their 


/ dead comrades with them, and ran on to the ice, 


where the impetus of the heavy load forced them 
over some of the logs, when the “nigh for'a’d” ox 
broke a leg. The remaining cattle tore away from 
the sled, and dragged their dead and wounded com- 
panions into the woods, where we afterwards found 
them. 

When my oxen were thrown, I slipped the bolt 
from the “‘evener,”’ so that in case they should stam- 
pede the sled would be safe. They ran a few yards 
and stopped, just as our whole party came up, out 
of breath, carrying their weapons and inquiring for 
the madman. I pointed to the top of the load, and 
one of the men climbed up and found him dead, 
His back had been broken. 

I inquired for Jim, and was informed that the 
madman had crept upon him as he was walking by 
the side of his team, and had killed him with a 
heavy beetle, and thrown his body against a tree. 

The parents of young Hayden were wild with 
grief, and blamed us all severely. He was their old- 
est son and chief support. 

We advertised the death of the maniac in the 
nearest city papers, and a week or ten days after-, 
ward heard from his relatives. 

He had been a wealthy physician in the State of 
New York, with a large practice, but had lost his 
reason through giving a patient poison by mistake. 

On hearing of Jim’s death, the brother of the 
maniac made the Haydens a present of five thousand 
dollars. He also paid for all the damage his brother 
had done elsewhere, 

After everything had been settled we went back 
to our logging, and although we were very success- 
ful, that winter was the dark one of my life. 

FRANK ANON. 
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For the Companion, 
WOOD CARVING. 

Carving in wood is an elegant and useful art, and 
is easily learned. Of course, elaborate work is not 
easily done; but many articles of utility and adorn- 
ment may be carved by any boy or girl with only or- 


| dinary mechanical ability. 


~ HO +e 


It is said that whittling is natural to Americans, 
Carving is only a higher grade of whittling, in which 
the jack-knife gives place to the chisel and the 
gouge. It would astonish most people to be shown 
what may be done with these simple tools. For not 
only may elegant trifles, such as brackets, book- 
rests, bread-plates, paper-knives, picture frames, 
etc., be made by the home-carver, but chairs, ta- 
bles, side-boards, bedsteads, and other domestic 
articles may be ornamented in this way. 

That women may excel in doing carved work was 
shown by the work of the Cincinnati Carving Club, 
exhibited at the Centennial. What has been done 
by these ladies may be done by other ladies. We 
are glad to see that carving clubs are forming all 
over the country, and thereby stimulating hundreds 
to acquire this elegant and useful art. 

To aid such as may wish to learn the rudiments of 
carving, we have prepared the following lessons. 

The first lesson of the amateur is to learn the use 
of the three principal tools, the flat chisel, gouge, 


the programme of the day, and by three o’clock had | and veining tool. 


arrived at the lumber camp. 
Here everything went well 
for awhile, and we were just 


Fig. 6 shows a specimen of work executed by a 





getting well under way with 
our logging, when the wild man 
again made his presence known 





in an unexpected, and, as it 
proved, fatal way. We had 
thought it barely possible that 





he might visit our camp, but as two or three weeks | boy at the Boston “Whittling School’ with the 


had passed, and we were eight or nine miles from 
where he had last been seen, we had entirely given 
up the idea, 

Our method of logging was to cut a road from our 
timber to the nearest creek, and haul the logs on to 
the ice, there to wait forthe spring freshet. The 
snow on the sides of these roads often became six 


or eight feet high, and it was then impossible to | 


turn out on either side, hence we had “switches” at 
regular intervals, where each empty team waited 
till the loaded sled passed. 

It was about four o’clock, and already becoming 
dusk, on Thursday of our third week, that I was 
taking my Inst load down to the ice. A short dis- 
tance behind came Jim Hayden with another load. 


three tools, Fig. 4, Nos. 2, 3, 6. 

Take a block of white wood, six inches long by 
two or three broad and one and a half thick. Screw 
it firmly to a bench. Then, with the flat chisel 
carve the beveled edges, and make the mitres per- 
| fect. Now take the veining tool, No. 3, which cuts 
|a V-shaped groove, and carve out the design, as 
seen in the cut. 

In using this tool, it must be held in the right 
hand, and in a slanting direction. The left hand 
should be hollowed and placed on the tool, the 
wrist and tips of the fingers resting upon the 
work, This steadies the right hand, and pre- 
vents the tool from slipping forward. Now use 


the gouge, and carve out the circular dcepres- 
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sion which may be seen in the design. Prac- 
tise on this lesson until you can carve the de- 
sign accurately. 

After you have mastered these three tools, so 
as to use them with ease, you may attend to the 
direction for carving a wall-pocket, Fig. 5. 





The wood to be carved should be black wal- 
nut, 12X14, and one-half of an inch thick. It 
must be well seasoned, straight-grained, and 
free from knots. 

First, give the outline shape of the design as 
seen in the cut (Fig. 5), which may be done with 
an ordinary fret saw. 

Then sketch the pattern upon the wood. A 
knowledge of drawing will greatly aid the carv- 
er, yet in many cases the drawing can be easily 
made by means of impression paper. 

Place the wood upon a table or bench, and 
secure it firmly by means of a clamp or screws, 
With the parting tool, No. 3, cut the V-shaped 
groove for the outlines of the design. 

Having finished the grooving, the carv- 
ing punches (Fig. 1 shows impressions 
made with four different styles) are next 
to be used, 

First use the punch C for making the 
three circular impressions in each corner. 
Then with punch B go over the design as 
in Fig, 5. 

In using the punch, hold it perpendicu- 
larly in the left hand, and with a mallet, 
give it a sharp, quick blow. Furniture 
ornamented in this style looks remarkably 
well, and the work is easily executed. 

Our next lesson will be to carve the rim 
of a bread-platter with the oak-leaf pattern 
in relief (Fig. 3). For this purpose we take 
a piece of well-seasoned white wood, 12x 
12 inches, and one-half of an inch thick. 
Cut it perfectly round and true. Now 
sketch or transfer the oak-leaf pattern up- 
on the rim, two inches in width. Chisels 
and gouges are to be used in this case. 

The first thing to be done in relief carving is | 
to “stab out” the work. This is accomplished 
by holding the chisel No. 2 upright on the line, 
and pressing it downward to the depth of about 
one-sixteenth of aninch. It is better not to cut | 
exactly in the line, but keep just outside. | 


setter rrtttt+att 





When the ‘‘stabbing’’ has been done, hold the 


chisel slantingly, and cut towards the pattern, | 


Fia. 3. 
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doing this, you will have occasion to exercise 
your own judgment and taste. 

Another popular style of carving is ‘‘carved 
fret work.” For this lesson we will make a 
carved paper-knife,—Fig, 2. 

Take a good piece of black walnut, ten inches 





long, one and one-half inches wide, and one- 
quarter of an inch thick. On this trace the de- 
sign as seen in Fig. 2. With your fret saw, cut 
out the pattern as it is done in ordinary fret 
| sawing. Now with your tools carve the design 
| to imitate as closely as possible the natural leaf, 
flower and stalk. This being done, with sand- 
paper and a knife, level the edges and shape 
| the handle. 

} - +o 
| A BOY’S HEROISM. 

Not a few boys long for some adventure in 
which they may bear themselves heroically. The 
| books they are fond of reading are full of periious 
' deeds, in which a brave boy is always the hero, 




















Fig. 4. 


He rushes into a burning house and saves a 
child, or he seales the quarter-deck of a pirate, 
or fights off a band of Indian horse-thieves, with 
a dash which says, ‘lam to the manner born!” 

The unfortunate boy who encounters nothing 
worse than the passage of “Czesar’s Bridge,’’ or 
2 rap at base-ball, or a disagreeable “chore,” as 
he reads about such perilous deeds, is sick unto 
envy. He only reads two parts,—there are 
never but two parts written,—Tom’s rush with 
“a shout of defiance,’ and Tom’s reception by 
an enthusiastic crowd, “The people sent upa 
wild huzza as Tom came forth; or, “The ad- 


miral clasped the gallant lad in his arms,” 


We, however, propose to tell an incident of 
adventure whieh will not, perhaps, excite the 
admiration of the boys, but it certainly will in- 
struct them as to how heroic deeds are done, 

On Jan, 25d, the Twilight, an old weather- 
beaten schooner, was moored in the inlet at 
Atlantie City, N. J. Adolphus Parker, a lad of 
fourteen years of age, was the only one of the 
erew on board, In a heavy storm the schooner 
parted her cable, and was driven out to sea. 

Two vessels soon put out in search, but in the 


thereby removing the wood near it, and leaving | darkness and storm were unable to find the 


it quite free, 
clear away the wood in the intermediate space, 
leaving the design standing up in relief. You 
must notice carefully the grain of the wood, If 


Then with tools No. 5 and No, 6, | drifting 


Twilight. The boy was given up as 


| lost. 
Four days after he beached the schooner on 


Little Brigantine Shoals, and was taken off al- 


the grain runs downward, turn the wood around | Most exhausted from exposure and loss of sleep, 


and work the reverse way, or sideways, 
You will readily apprehend that the whole 





of the branches of oak which form the 
pattern should not lie in one dead level. 
The thickest portion of the stems, leaves, 
and acorns, should be the highest; the 
rest of the design must be harmoniously 
lowered. 

At this stage, you must remove all those 
parts which the design indicates are to lie 












































very low. You must be careful as you go 
on to “stab out’? the outline again and 
again, so that you may keep accurately 
to the copy. 





Next, you must “stab out’’ the whole design | He gave to a reporter the following narrative of 
again and deepen the ground-work until it is | his perilous adventure: 
about a quarter of an inch lower than the upper 
surface. 


“T first tried to beach the schooner, and when 
I could not, I threw over a kedge anchor; but it 
parted cable. Noticing that was being 
driven on the bar, I hoisted sail to keep her off. 


You may then carve the leaves, stalks and 
acorns, copying nature as far as possible. In 


she 








| at the starn.”’ 


' the boat in going out toa ship, of course?” 


“T tried to keep her close to the wind, in hopes 
of assistance, but the storm drove her very fast 
out tosea. The rigging was poor and the sails 
torn. The rigging and deck were covered with 
ice. On Wednesday night a heavy sea rolled me 
over the schooner. On Thursday I calculated I 
was near the Gulf Stream. There was a foot 
and a half of water in the hold, and a heavy sea 
rolling. The pumps gave out, and then I bailed 
her out with a bucket. 

“On Thursday evening the wind changed 
south-east; then I headed west. The lights 
went out, and I hung out the starboard-light, and 
hung a signal-light in the main rigging. 

“On Friday morning I sighted land, and beat 
about all day to bring her safely into the inlet 
near Absecom Light; but the sea was too rough. 
The water was then up to the cabin floor, so I 
was forced to beach her on Brigantine Shoals, 
where I was taken off.” 

There is no ‘‘dash’’ nor “heroic rage’”’ in this 
adventure, such as the heroes of the story-books 
delight in; but there is an exhibition of stead- 
fast courage, of cool foresight and good judg- 
ment, that is worthy of the highest praise. 

The boy brings all his knowledge and skill 
into use. One night a vessel passed across the 
Twilight's bows within ten feet, and heeded not 
his cries. He did not fall on the deck in despair, 
but hung out a signal-light, in order to avoid a 
collision. When he made the land, he tried for 
a whole day to bring the schooner into the inlet, 
that he might save her for the owners. 

The story has its moral. It is this: Neither 
“dash”? nor “heroics”? will carry us safely 
through danger. Then we need a knowing and | 
a cool head, and that good sense which does the 
right thing at the right time. 

A visitor to one of the life-saving stations on 
the coast lately said to the crew,— 

“You choose the most heroic man to command 





| 
| 


The old seamen laughingly said,— 

“We don’t take much stock in that there hero- 
ics, sir. You see we’ve got to put our lives in 
the hands of the man at the starn; so we picks 
the one that knows the water best, and kin keep 
a cool head handlin’ his boat, and we puts him 
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THY ACCOUNTS! 


Summe up at night what thou hast done by day; 
And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dresse and undresse thy soul; mark the decay 
And growth of it; if with thy watch, that too, 
3e down, then winde up both, since we shall be 
Most surely judged; make thy accounts agree. 
GEO. HERBERT. 


~oo- —— 





THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF 
ENGLAND. 


The military strength of England becomes a| 
matter of interest, in view of the events which | 
are taking place in Eastern Europe, and Eng- | 
land’s near connection with them. | 

There is no doubt that she is still a great and | 
formidable military power. There are those | 
who speak of her with something like contempt; | 
who regard her hesitation in going to warasa | 
sign of her conscious weakness; and who pre- 
dict her defeat in the event of her measuring 
arms with any of the continental empires. 

But as long as England is mistress of the seas, 
it will be hard for any nation to inflict a very | 
serious defeat upon her. It is well known that | 
her navy is the largest, best-equipped, and most 
redoutable in the world. No other country | 
would venture to meet her in conflict on the | 
She has nearly fifty great ironclads and | 
armor-clads, and the total strength of her navy | 
in vessels is about two hundred and fifty, while | 
her naval forces of men reach the figure of at} 
least sixty thousand. No other two navies in | 
the world combined would dare to cope with 
such an armament. 

While England’s chief reliance in war must 
be on her navy, her land forces are far from 
contemptible, They are divided into the regular 
army, the militia, pensioners, yeomanry, eaval- 
ry, and volunteers. The total force of the regu- | 
lar army is not far from 110,000 men. The mil-| 
itia, who correspond for practical purposes to the | 
“reserves” of the continental armies, comprise | 
a body of at least 140,000 men. 
pensioners reaches 30,000; the yeomanry cavalry 
15,000, and the volunteers about 170,000. The | 
volunteers cannot be sent out of the country on 


ocean, 


eee | 
The reserve of | 


British officers, making in all an additional 
army of about 200,000 men. Besides these, many 
of the native princes have armies, the total of 
which reaches the neighborhood of 300,000 men, 

We may fairly estimate, then, that it is possj- 
ble for Great Britain to summon to the field, in 
time, a force of nearly a million of men. 

The British army has, moreover, been very 
greatly increased in efficiency, discipline, and iy 
the possession of the best weapons, within the 
past ten years. The system of “purchase,” by 
which wealthy men could buy commissions in 
the army for their sons, and by which officers of 
means could buy promotion over the heads of 
their superiors, has been abolished, and only 
those are commissioned and promoted who 
prove their capacity by passing severe examina- 
tion. This change has much improved the char- 
acter of the officers, and through them the 
training and discipline of the troops. Greater 
care has been of late taken with the military 
education both of officers and privates, and the 
minutest details of the military science have 
been employed in every. branch of the service. 

There is another respect in which England is 
strong in military power. She can abundantly 
command the “‘sinews of war.’ Her credit is 
the highest in the world; her resources for 
money are far greater than those of any other 
nation. So long as a war is dependent upon the 
command of funds by the belligerents, England 
may be expected to hold out longer than any 
foe she may be called upon to encounter. The 
annual expense of maintaining her army is not 
far from $75,000,000; of her navy, about $55,- 
000,000. 

In case of war, England would be obliged to 
detach a larger force than now to garrison Ire- 
land; for the Irish only wait to see England em- 
broiled, to agitate in favor of local Home Rule, 
and perhaps to make a violent attempt to achieve 
their local liberties, 





ee — 
ACTING OFF THE STAGE. 

The French have a term by which they mark those 
persons who act off the stage; they call them 
Jarceurs. There should be a corresponding word in 
English, for many English-speaking men and women 
deserve its application. Byron was a conspicuous 
member of the class, and loved to pose before the 
public. His poetry is full of striking attitudes of 
himself. Their careful arrangement reminds us of 
a small photograph-album we once saw. It con- 
tained thirteen photographs of that eminent farceur, 
the late James Fiske, Jr., each one representing 
him in an original pose. 

“Tom,” said Byron one day, as he was shaving, to 
Tom Moore, “Tom, I wish I had the consumption.” 

“Why?” 

“Because then all the women would say, ‘Look at 
poor Byron! See how pale he is!’ ” 

Was ever a farceur more clearly self-revealed? 
Did ever one so conspicuously and so unconsciously 
pillory himself? 

Yet young men, and young women, too, read 
Byron to sympathize with his scorn of mankind, and 
to admire his lofty isolation from human sympathy. 
Doubtless, it is that fellow-feeling with acting off 
the stage, characteristic of youths’ vealy period, 
which causes them to forget the absurdity of imag- 
ining “that a man,” as Macaulay bluntly puts it, 
“whose mind was really imbued with scorn for 
his fellow-creatures, would publish three or four 
books every year in order to tell them so; or thata 
man who could say, with truth, that he neither 
sought sympathy nor needed it, would have admittet 
all Europe to hear his farewell to his wife, and his 
blessing on his child.” 

Human nature has many weaknesses, and the 
weakest of all is this propensity to attitudinize in 
public. The foolishness of a man of genius may be 
overlooked, but a commonplace person should not 
hold his heart in his hand while his face assumes an 
expression of scorn, unless he is willing to be 
laughed at as a bad actor. 


a 


HITTING THE NAIL. 

An anecdote is told of Seneca, the Roman philos- 
opher and stoic, which represents him as escaping 
from defeat in an argument by the quickness of lis 
wit. He was a fatalist who believed that a man 
had no freedom of action, but did just what destiny 
marked out for him to do. On one occasion, a slave 
having stolen from the philosopher, was ordered to 
be whipped. 

“Why do you whip me?” asked the slave. “How 
could I help stealing? It was my fate.” 

“And mine to whip thee for theft,” replied Sen- 
eca. And he ordered the lash to be well applied. 

An English officer, in charge of a province it 





military service without their consent; and in | India, once used similar logic to secure the punish- 
case of war, would be likely to be used to garri-| ment of a native defaulter. The native had charge 
son Great Britain and Ireland, while the militia | of the State funds at Trippetti, one of the holy 
would be sent abroad to fight. The total of the | shrines to which thousands of pilgrims resort every 
British army, therefore, may be put at some-| Y¢at- He was a learned man and a very holy Bral- 
where about 465,000 men | min. On his return from the pilgrimage, on which 
s i 3 
. ; he had gone both as an officer § rotee, he was 
But these figures do not include the great | & aces ond a ovat zi : se 
coum of Sala. chic: Deanne “ih ete 1 | es to send in his accounts. An examinatic 
army o a, _Engla: Ze 11 | showed that his cash was 2,500 rupees ($1,250) short, 
case of a war in the East. There are in India| which he was ordered to pay, and he promised to do 
about 70,000 British troops, and about 125,000 


{* in fifteen days. This caused a great sensation 
native or Hindoo troops, mostly commanded by | among the native members of the council. 
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“So great a Brahmin !—so holy a Shastree! 
he suould be made to pay!’’ 

“Why not?” asked the officer of the council. 
«J[as he not cheated the State and Trippetti, also? 
Has he not confessed that he has cheated?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the natives; “but he is a Shas- 
tree, and has spent it at the shrine of Sri Ballajee!” 

“So much the better,’’ replied the officer, using 
Seneca’s logic, in spirit if not inform. “But Sri 
Ballajee is just. He did not like the stolen money, 
and he sent the Shastree back to pay his debts.” 

“Ah, truly, that may be the case!’ said the clerk 
of the council. The assembly discussed the point, 
and finally said to the officer,— 

«You have hit the right nail on the head. 
Shastree must pay.” 


That 





The 
as 
HARD FARE. 

Many families have had a hard struggle to obtain 
food and clothing during the last year, and it is not 
easy to understand how they have got on from day 
to day, with small earnings and pressing wants. 
But few have been reduced to such extremities as 
a family Daniel Webster used to tell of, living near 
to him in his boyhood. They had moved to the 
vicinity of Hanover, N. H., and after he entered 
Dartmouth College, his father requested him to call 
onthem. He started one Saturday afternoon, and 
after a long walk, in which he became both tired 
and hungry, found them. They were delighted to 
see him, but he felt almost ashamed of his call when 

he found how poor they were. He said,— 

“They were as pooras Job’s cat. They were re- 
duced to the last extreme of poverty, and their house 
contained but one apartment, with a rude partition 
to make two rooms. I saw how matters were, but 
it was too late to go back, and they seemed really 
glad to see me. They confessed to me that they had 
noteven a cow orany potatoes. The only thing they 
had to eat was a bundle of green grass and a little 
hog’s lard, and they actually subsisted on this grass 
fried in the hog’s fat. But it was not so bad after 
all. They fried up a great platter of it, and I made 
supper and breakfast off it.” 

We doubt if anybody in New Hampshire has been 
reduced to fried grass for food this year, however 
much straitened. 

oe 
CHARACTER AS CAPITAL. 

An incident once occurred in Turkey to Dr. Ham- 
lin, which shows the profound respect entertained 
for American missionaries by those natives who 
know them. He had built a bakery, in order to 
furnish employment for a number of destitute per- 
sons, and sought to buy thirty thousand dollars 
worth of flour from a Greek merchant. He frankly 
told the Greek that though he had no property of 
his own, he would promptly pay him by the tenth 
ofthe next month. The Greek trusted the mission- 
ary’s word, and sold him the flour. 

On the appointed day Dr. Hamlin handed the 
merchant bills of exchange for the amount of the 
debt. The merchant, on receiving the bills, waved 
them, with a smile, before a gentleman. 

“What did you mean by that?’’ asked Dr. Ham- 
lin, after the gentleman had gone out, 

“That gentleman,” remarked the merchant, “was 
present when [ sold you the flour, and told me I was 
a fool to sellin that way, and that he would like to 
see the money paid. Now he has seen it.” 

“How did you justify your act to him?” asked 
the doctor. 

“I told him I knew the American missionaries by 
reputation, and I knew that no one of them would 
sell his character for money.” 

- — +e —_——_—_—_— 
WICKEDNESS AND SUPERSTITION. 
Catherine de Medicis, of France, was one of the 

Vilest and most unscrupulous women that ever sat 
upon a throne, The court of France was utterly 
corrupt under her reign, and while she directed the 
policy of her son, Charles IX. She did not shrink 
from poison or assassination to remove enemies. 
Without faith in religion, and indifferent to moral- 
ity, her influence on France was as powerful for evil 
as that of Jezebel, the Queen who ruled Ahab and 
Israel. 

But this woman, so bold, and reckless, and unbe- 
lieving, was a helpless victim to superstitious fears. 
She was credulous as a child, and believed in super- 
natural visions. When she became Queen, an as- 
trologer lived in her palace and attended her in all 
her journeys. She never engaged in any scheme 
without first consulting the stars. A comet, shining 
in her dining-room, was thought to be such an evil 
omen that she was frightened into a fatal sickness. 
After her death, all sorts of amulets and charms 

re found about her person. Superstitious thoughts 
made her timid and wretched, and did not help her 
morals. Religion would have improved her charac- 
ter, and freed her from degrading fears. 

———— +o 
SCHOOL RANK AND SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

It is often said, in a half-contemptuous tone, that 
high rank in school or college gives no promise of 
Subsequent distinction in life. Valedictorians are 
rarely heard of, it is added, while students of low 
grade often win brilliant success in later years. The 
assertion is not founded on fact. Lord Macaulay, 
in one of his great speeches in the English Parlia- 
ment, proved by a reference to English history that 
all the great Parliamentary leaders in England for 
& century had been equally distinguished at the 
Schools and the universities. 


He declared that the brain power which gave en- | 





literature or public life. Mr. C. F. Thwing, in 
Scribner's Monthly, shows that the same fact is 
equally true in American life. Our great men in 
literature, and statesmanship, and the professions, 
have generally given promise of eminence during 
their student life. With few exceptions they were | 
leaders in their classes, as they afterwards became 
leaders in the struggles of the world, Idle students | 
will do well to remember that indolence and negli- | 
gent habits are preparing them for failure in life no | 
less than at school. Capacity and industry will win 
success anywhere. 

SS nena 1 

VICTOR EMMANUEL. 

The late King of Italy, Victor Emmanuel, it is 
said, never ate in public. He sat ont all state din- 
ners with his hands resting on the hilt of his sword, 
without tasting anything, except some trifle at 
dessert. The reason for this public abstemiousness | 
was his long mustaches. In private he gave his ap- | 
petite full play, for then he could bind up his mus- | 
taches on each side of his face, which he could not 
do in public without making himself a laughing- 
stock. The last hours of the King’s life were dis- 
turbed by distressing scenes: | 


The Princess Margherita was wild with grief, and 
had to be taken forcibly away fromthe couch, The 
King, in a feeble voice, said to her: 

“Why do you weep, my child; don’t you know 
that sooner or later all must die?” 

A little later, as the members of his civil and mili- } 
tary household passed before him to bid him fare- 
weil, he saw the strong men convulsed with sobs | 
and said, with much dignity: 

“Don’t cry. Kings, as well as other people, are 
mortal.” 

Shortly before the King breathed his last, the 
physicians endeavored to ‘prevent his wish to be 
seated in a chair. They advised him to remain in 
bed, but he said: 

oS beg of you, my friends, let me die in my own 
fashion.’ 

Aud they concluded that they would. 

To Prince Humbert he said (this version of his 
words has been authorized ): “Hold firm and good, 
and love with equal love, country, liberty and reli- 
gion.” 








+o 
THE ROUTED LAWYER. 

It is not strange that those outside of the legal 
profession should enjoy stories which exhibit the 
defeat of lawyers who have routed many witnesses. 
It is not often that the witness gets the better of 
his annoying cross-examiner, but he did in this 
case: 


Jack Holmes, a man-about-town, living no one 
knew how, was under cross-examination by a cer- 
tain sergeant-at-law, who knew his man too well. 
“Now, sir,” said the learned gentleman, “tell the 
jury how you live?” 

“Well,” said Holmes, ‘a chop or asteak, and on 
Sunday "perhaps a little bit of fish; 1 am avery 
plain-living man.” 

“You know what [ mean, sir,’ thundered the 
questioner. ‘What do you do for a living?” 

“The same as you, sergeant,” said the witness, 
tapping his forehead suggestively; “and when that 
fails, I do” —going through the pantomime of writ- 
ing across his hand—a little bit of stuff—the same | 
as you again.” 

«My luda, I shall not ask this obtuse witness any | | 
more questions,” said the angry counsel, 

“Brother,” said Baron Martin, “I think you had 
better not.” | 

>, 


FRENCH WIT AND INGENUITY. 

The following anecdote will be appreciated if the 
fact is recalled that Lorraine and Alsace are con- 
quered provinces whose attachment for Prussia is 
very slight. | 


A Prussian General not long ago twitted Princess 
Metternich on her admiration of French wit and 
ingenuity, declaring that he failed to find those 
traits so strong as they had been represented, 

“Give what you will to French people,” answered 
the princess, “and I wager they will make of it 
something pretty, elegant and witty.’ lt 

“Well, princess,”’ said the General, with scornful | 
complacency, “here is a white hair I find on my | 
uniform. Igive it to you carte blanche; send it to 
Paris.” 

The lady accepted the challenge, and sent the 
hair straightway to a Paris jeweller, telling him it 
was to be “made into a gift fora Prussian. A week | 
afterward she received a casket, which she presented | 
to the General, saying, ironically, “Pray to God that 
your hair may not break.” 

It contained a massive gold necklace, with a me- | 
dallion, on which were enamelled the arms of Prus- 
sia; to the medallion were suspended by the white 
hair two smaller lockets in black enamel, on which 
were inscribed, in tricolor letters formed of rubies, 
sapphires and diamonds, these words, “Lorraine- 
Alsace.’ 


+o — 
NEEDLE-WORK. 

It was once the occupation of queens. What a 
pity that it should now be associated so closely with 
half-paid toil and tired poverty! 

Sewing, knitting, netting, spinning, are all most 
graceful occupations. They become every age of 
womanhood, They are sweet, quiet, happy-looking 
things; they give a man rest even to think of them, 
and what have they not been to woman? We will 
leave out “The Song of the Shirt,’’ and all the pain- 
ful side of the stitch—and the stitch in the side, too, 
the rose must have its thorn—and we will fora half- 
hour only think of the blessing which this gift has 
been to woman. “His mother made him a little 
coat.’? What hopes, dreams, prayers, visions, have 
not been sewed into little coats? What woman 
would give up that blessed industry? One of Bul- 
wer’s sweetest touches is in describing a boy of 
twelve. He says, “‘His mother still hemme1 his 
ruffles.” —Appletons’ Journal. 


te 
WORKED FOR HER. 

Jacob was willing to serve seven years—and even 
twice seven—for the wife of his choice. Some mod- 
ern lovers have been enough in wise earnest to fol- | 
low his example: 

| 





A rich saddler, whose daughter was afterwards | 
married to Dunk, the celebrated Earl of Halifax, | 


ergy and mastery in study, would win distinction in i ordered in his will that she should lose her fortune, 


if she did not marry asaddler. The young Earl of 
Halifax, in order to win the bride, served an appren- 
ticeship of seven years to as saddler, and afterwards 
bound himself to the rich saddler’ s daughter for life. 

Any young lady is worth the winning who can in- 
spire her suitor to learn something useful. 
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FAR-SEEING EYES. 
Few persons have eyes sufliciently far-seeing to 
discern certain stars without the aid of a glass. 





Kepler mentions one person who could see four- 
teen, and Littrow one who could see sixteen stars of 
the Pleiades, when ordinary people see only six. 
Mr. Q. M. Ward, an amateur astronomer in the 
north of Ireland, is known among scientific men for 
having viewed two of the four moons of Uranus with 
so small and ~~ a help as a four-inch telescope. 
In this country, Mr. S. W. Burnham, of Chicago, is 
| noted for the particularly acute vision which re- 
veals to him double stars, and astronomers of other 
lands often call upon him to decide vexed questions 


| relating to these stars. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
Do not send Postage Stamps to pay your 
Subscriptions. 
We cannot take Postage Stamps in payment for 
either the whole or a part of your subscription to 


, the Companion. 


Tf sent, they will be returned to the person who 
sends them. 
A single subscription of $175, if paid in stamps, 


or the 75 cents alone, seem small in amount, but 


| When hundreds of subscribers and postmasters each 


send that amount, the aggregate becomes a very se- 
rious matter to us. 

If stamps were legal curreney, we could use them 
in trade; but they are not legal currency. The 
paper-maker will not take them, neither the grocer. 
They remain on our hands, a worthless amount of 
colored paper,—for all ordinary uses as money,— 
and thus involve seriaus embarrassment to us. 

For these reasons we shall be forced to return 
them when they are sentin payment for the paper. 

Send your money by post-office money-order, 


| There is hardly a hamlet that has not, within at 


least a few miles of it, a money-order post-office. 
If sent in this way, your money is sure to come to 
us safely, and you run no risk by sending it. We 
will be responsible for it. 

If a money-order post-office is not within your 
reach, apply to the postmaster in your town, and 
get him to register the letter in which you have 
placed the amount you wish tosendus, Then if the 
letter is lost or stolen, it can be traced, 

A check upon any city bank we can use, and is 
also a safe way of sending money through the mails. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ 
Embroidery Package 



































Last November we prepared our first package of Em- 
broidery Designs with Zephyr to work them. Since then 
we have sold several thousand, and all who have received 

them have been delighted and benefited. 

That package was prepared for the older members of 
the family, but now we have provided for the 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


With great care we have selected a very choice assortment 
of Beok-Marks, and purchased them at such a price that 
we can furnish them, with Needles and Ze phyt to work 
them,at much less than the usual price of the Card-board 
alone. We are glad to dothis, becanse we want every lit- 


| tle girl who reads the COMPANION to have and work one 


of these packages 

Please read how much you can buy for 50 cents and two 
3-cent stamps: 

6 Large Book-Marks, 6 Square Book-Marks, 
12 Small SBook-Marks, 2 Embroidery Nee- 
dles, 8 Knots Scarlet Shaded Zephyr, 8 Knots 
Green Zephyr, 8 Knots Blue Zephyr. 

Every Book-Mark has a different inscription, making 
24inall. The square Card is black and printed in colors, 
and when worked is very handsome. 

Every mother should secure one of these Packages, as 
it will teach children industry, and give them the pleasure 
of doing something for themselves and others. 

All these Book-Marks, Zephyr and Needles sent to any 
address on receipt of 50 cts. and two 3-cent stamps. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 





Companion Silk Casket 
FOR EVERY LADY. 





rPANION CASKET a0L SILK” 
=) euneKa Pe xT TMIST. 





For full description see last CoMPANION. 
The Casket contains 
5 Spools Eureka Silk, 
2 Spools Eureka Tw ist, 
1 Silver Th le 
1 —— Milward Helix Needles, 
1 60-inch Tape Measure. 
Our price for these goods is at least 30 per cent. less than 
at any store inthecountry. Sent post-paid for $1. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





HENRY F. MILLER, 


Manufacturer of 


CRAND, UPRICHT AND SQUARE 


Piano-Fortes, 
611 WASHINCTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


These are finely made Pianos --the very 
best materials are used, and the workman- 
ship is of the highest grade of excellence. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, and mention 
the Youth’s Companion. 


A GREAT OFFER ! We will during 
athese HARD 
TIMES dispose of 100 NEW PIANOS and 
ORGANS of first-class makers at lower prices 
for eash, or Instalhnents, than ever before of- 
fered. WATERS’ PIANOS & ORGANS are 
the BEST MADE, warranted for 5 years. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great in- 
ducements fo the trade. <A_ liberal discount 
to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, &c. P YOsS, 7-octave, $140; 7 1-3- 
octave, #150, ORG ANS, 2 stops, S48; A Stops, 
$53; Tstops, Sstops, RIO; 10 stops, &S5; 
12 stops, 890 Cash ; tn persect order, not used a year, 
Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
Pee 40 East 14th Street, New York, 


is over, but the slaughter of 

AR high prices continues. By 

8 wonderful improvements, in- 

genious inventions and perfected systems, we can now 


pe Magnificent 8750 Pianos for $190, 
Beautiful ®250 Organs for $75. 


Sent free for examination, Guaranteed Six Years, 


Marchal & Smith Piano & Organ Co., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 


2 Beautiful Songs. 


Both sent, postpaid, for 10c¢, stamps taken, 
1—Gentle Words at Home. 
2—At Tender Twilight, Love, to Thee. 
With accompaniments for either Pianoor Cabinet Organ, 
lercantile Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


STAR Sou LECTION OF GUITAR Mv sic, Vocal 

wey Tustrume ntal, Zt Pieces, 37 Songs, 
ce 75e. paper, 1.00, boards, Circulars 

free. W. TAY DEN,10 "Tremont St. Boston, 








28s: 




























This musie is all new and popular, can be obtained in 
gon IG stops, $120; 
Newspaper na about Piane-Organ war, 
Prose, for public and private sesamin Ay sence small 
STEPHENS & CO., W ashington Street, boston, 
An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 


no other Jorm, and is sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
PIANOS Retail price $750, = $ 
13, 12, $ 
-brand new, warri mia: 5 di ‘ 
ORGANS : ie Other bargains, 24-page Tlustrated 
Pe. 
DANIEL F, Beatty, Washington, N. J. 
Humorous and Pa- very 
SPIC thetic Poetry and |T E L E PHONE sim~- 
entertainment. A be: wutifully J expense. Ful ription, 
printed book, By mail + “Tow to Mi ae. ” 3stamps. 
y y y 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS, 
Designs. Send 3¢ oan = latest : 7 ahi und price 
list. GEO, 





D«& 
188-2 200 Lewis Strest, New York. 


RINTING WicTOR: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
EssEsSs pga aT #8 to #20. 

Large att ae d Catalogue for Sclf-Inkers, ®6 to &B50, 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir’s, West Meriden, Conn. 
FLEST Fight for 50 cts., or, Twenty ‘for $1, 
5x7 and 6x9, all different and in sets 
Artistic and Beautiful. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by V. QUARRE§CO., 832 and 834 

Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


800 DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cts. Flowers, Fruits, Animals, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for25 cts. 25superb25ets. 2 Floral Surprises, 2% 
cts, Yourchoice of $1 25 worth for $1 0) 

WALtace Puetps & Co. Box i. ‘Chicago, 


AMPS! Selling out! 75et Stamp Album, 115 
ieties Foreign Stamps and and 50var. U. 8. stamps, 
1851—75 issues, Post-free, $1. BEIFELD, Chicago, ll, 


AGREAT OFFER TO BOYS! 


In return for a small service which every Boy can render us in 
veg HOUR, — WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INCONVENIENCE OR EX- 
ah we will give a complete PRINTING PRESS and OUTFIT 
of TYPE i. all ready for work. This isa rare chance for every 
boy to obtain” oy ery which will benefit him mentally, morall} 
pe financially. ud stamp for full particulars with Yirustrated 
description of Press, samples of Printing, styles of Type, &c, ah > 
POSTAL CARDS Noticep. Boys, pavertreee ‘this and you will no 
regret it. Address, ACME MANU ACTURING CO,, 150 Ful- 
ton Street, New York. (Established, i880.) 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


is the best, and received the chief prize at the Centennial, 
_ tar Ask for it and see that you get it. 


NEVER 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 


CAXTON he 
Self- ae en. only & 
COLUMBIAN ISSES, win < 
ing, from § re will lo the work 
of a $250 I from $3 50. 
Stamp for ¢ MF erm CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
~ ‘S ton, Mass. Established 1847. 
STAMPS. 100 Mixed Foreign Stamps and price 
lists for 10 cts. Stamp Albums, spaces 4 
1,680 stamps, names of countries over each poge, only 2 
cts. Address U NION STAMP CO., Montpelier, Vt. 


POTTERY For ART DECORATION. 
Cream color, smooth, hard baked, 
glazed inside. Over 300 shapes. Manufacturers’ prices. 
Circulars free. PORTLAND STONE WARE CO. 

50° Kilby Street, Boston. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A donble-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR NO SAL; 
etal Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 








of Toor a on 





























. D., with privilege to ex: weil before paying bill. 
Se A stamn for cirenlar to P. POWELL & 


SON, Gun 





Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 














For the Conmanton, 
THE KINGDOM OF LOVE. 


My wife is not in fashion, 
O very far from that, 

She wears no jewels on her neck, 
No feathers in her hat; 

She has no train, nor courtly grace 
To wield it if she had, 

She tinges not with rouge her face, 
Nor does she paste and pad. 


Iler figure is not delicate, 
Her voice is not divine, 

She has no wondrous gifts of mind, 
That bonny wife of mine; 

Iler gifts to me, more choice than gold, 
In patient cores are given, 

And to her babes, in wealth of love, 
That makes of home a heaven. 


I gaze sometimes upon her face, 
So lined, and worn, and white, 

And think how beautiful it was 
That summer wedding night; 

And how for years life’s hopes and fears 
Have seattered through her hair 

The precious silver threads, that make 
A crown of glory there. 


O wife, so true to every trust, 
Thy gifts the world’s renown 
May never win, but on thy cares 
The Lord of Life looks down; 
He will to thee a guerdon give 
Better than fame or gold, 
For wives who rule their home by love 
Earth’s noblest kingdoms hold. 
Mrs. DENISON. 


at eal 
For the Companion, 
MIMICKED. 


Theodore L. Cuyler tells the story of a 
physician who escaped ruin by the mimicking of 
his children. 
with the brightest prospects, and being thor- 
oughly educated and skilful, soon won a large 
and fashionable practice. His danger was in 
the baneful custom of social wine-drinking in 
fashionable gatherings and at aristocratic din- 
ners. 

* The young physician was witty and agreeable, 
a welcome guest everywhere. The rich petted 


Rev. 


him. At their tables he found the social glass. 
He drank. His appetite was aroused. It grew 
strong. Soon he could not controlit. He, neg- 


lecting business, sank lower and lower, losing 
patrons and friends, till he became a staggering 
drunkard, 

His wife and children wanted the necessaries 
of life. Close before him and them waited the 
rum-pauper’s inevitable fate. 

One Sunday, when, half-sobered after a night 
of excess, he was likely to remain awhile at 
home, his wife went to church, and left him 
with his two little boys. While the children 


IIe began his professional life | 


| 


family relic. On the top he has painted in flam- 
ing letters: ‘BAD BILLS COLLECTED.”’ 

Thus arrayed, with everybody looking at his 
hat, he goes and knocks at the debtor’s office— 
stands around his door, and makes the premises 
look generally ridiculous till the debt is paid. 
Then Billy takes fifty per cent. of it, and gives 
the rest to his client. 

Recently, Billy Bangs was arrested. He had 
gone and stood around Dr. Dash’s office a few 
days befpre. He called three or four times, 
always showing his high hat to passers-by. By- 
and-by, Dr. Dash got angry, and he went and 
kicked Mr. Bangs out—kicked him clear across 
the street. 

Dr. Dash testified that Billy Bangs had dam- 
aged his good name—that he got all the neigh- 
bors to laugh at him, and that he was constantly 
doing this to good citizens of Philadelphia who | 
failed to pay all their Jittle bills. 

The result was Billy’s acquittal. The court | 
said they had no right to regulate Billy Bangs’s 
hat, and that he could wear a “plug” hat all 
covered with letters, with a town clock on it, if 
he wanted to, So Billy is now the terror of 
everybody in Philadelphia—who don’t pay. 

~—————+o+—__—__ | 
THE COMMODORE’S STORK. } 

When Commodore Porter (the old Commodore 
Porter) was quartered in the harbor of Constan- 
tinople, near forty years ago, he made great 
pets of the storks that frequent that city at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. The following inter- | 
esting story of one of them is thus told by Rev. 
Cyrus Hamlin, the missionary, in the Christian | 
Union: 


But one day the commodore’s mischievous 
dog sprang upon one of the old storks and 
wounded one of its wings. ° The commodore was 
very sorry, for although one of our bravest naval 
heroes, he had a great deal of kindness in his 
heart. He had the wounded wing carefully 
bound up, and the two storks—for the mate of 
the wounded one never forsook him—were care- 
fully fed on the lawn and lodged at night under 
cover. It was rapidly recovering, but the time 
of migration came. when all the storks go South. 
To the surprise of the village, instead of the 
usual orderly and silent flight, thousands and 
tens of thousands came flying in troubled circles 
over the village, filling the air with a strange, 
unusual noise, : 

It soon became plain that all their trouble was 
about their wounded companion. Many alight- 


}ed near him, and seemed to be holding a con- 


sultation upon his condition. Instinct urged | 
their flight, then faithful love held them back. 
But on the third day they all departed, rank 
after rank, in beautiful military order, and dis- 
appeared over the blue Marmora, 

But lo! three storks were on the lawn. Be- 
fore departing, they had commissioned one of 
the stoutest and strongest of their number to 
abide with the sufferer. All the village became 
interested in the result. The commodore un- 
bound the wing. It no longer drooped. The 
bird could fly some, but its flight was feeble. 
After a few days it could again reach its home 
on the chimney-top. Nearly two weeks passed, 
and they were evidently going to venture the | 
long flight. | 

Many persons assembled to watch their move- 
ments. At length the invalid spread his broad 
wings, and boldly launched forth over the sea 
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standing separately beside them an equal numn- 
ber of small china cups without handles, which 
contain the coffee, a thimbleful of smoking, 
tawny concoction, which looks thick and gritty. 

You take the coffee-cup, place it in- the silver 
egg-cup, remove both together from the tray, 
and find that the coffee itself is of the most del- 
icate taste and aroma; but you must not drain 
the cup, or you will swallow the whole of the 
soft coffee-mud which lies at the bottom. 

The servant having handed the cups round, 
retires backward till the coffee is drunk, when 
he again presents the tray, on which you place 
your egg-cup, and then remove the coffee-cup 
therefrom and put it down separately. With 
his tray the servant then retires, still going 
backward, and real conversation begins. 


—— +r 


HE LEADS US ON. 


He leads us on 
By paths we did not know, 
Upward He leads us, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter by the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obseure the day, 
yet, when the clouds are gone 
We know He leads us on. 


He leads us on 
Through all the unquiet years; 
Past all our dreamland hopes, and doubts, and fears, 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’er clouded days, 
ye know Ilis will is done; 
And still He leads us on. 


And He at last, 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles, which have proved in vain, 
After our toi ye past, 
Will give us rest at last. 








oe 
A BRIDE’S TROUSSEAU. 


When the daughter of a millionnaire marries, 
it is considered papa’s duty to spend thousands 


of dollars in providing her with a bridal trous- | 


seau. Society says he ought,—‘“‘it encourages 
trade, you know!’’—and so the fond father gives 
an order which is filled by foreign dressmakers, 
bootmakers and stocking-weavers. 


woman, the daughter of a millionnaire, who 
didn’t do this, but had a simple trousseau pre- 
pared in the city where she lived. 


People called her and her parents “stingy,” 
but then people were mistaken, as they gener- 
ally are when they criticise effect and never seek 
the cause. 

Had the roses in the young girl’s garden spo- 
ken, they might have taught people a little wis- 
dom; but then roses are the flowers of silence, 
you know, and they could not tell how they 
had heard that pretty child ask her parents how 
much her trousseau would cost, and the answer 
of the fond father, who named a sum large 
enough to purchase the outfit of an empress. 

Well, that simple-minded girl went to her 
affianced husband and said, ‘‘Are you willing 
that papa should give me a very simple trous- 
secu? He wants to give me one fit for a queen, 
but?’—and she hung her head—‘“‘I should rather 
have the money it would cost.”’ 

The young man’s astonishment was great, but 


A corre- | 
spondent of the Home Journal tells of a young | 


| ered the body of young Stevenson lying betw cep 
two logs in a lonely part of the bush. The 
| weather had been extremely hot, and it was 
known he had no water-bag with him, so there 
| was little doubt that he died of thirst. Aiter 
| losing his way and losing hope, he must have 
; taken off his coat, scarf, and spurs, fastened 
| them to a saddle, and turned the horse lovse, 
| Then placing the two logs on a track, he liad 
Jain down between them with his head resting 
on a cross-piece at one end, and so waited 
| death’s releasing hand. 

——— — +e 

THE PEANUT. 

Boys and girls are interested in peanuts, 
| judging from what may be seen often in the 
steam-cars. No cow thinks more of her cud 
than does the average Young American of these 
| handy sweetmeats. A gentleman of South Jos. 
| ton sends to the Press of that city some account 
| of the popular nut: 





| The question has often been asked how and 
when did peanuts first appear in this country? 
About forty years ago, the writer was in Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and became acquaint- 
}ed with a gentleman who, in speaking of }¢ca- 
| nuts, said that he believed he was the first }er- 
json who introduced them into North Carolina; 
that when quite a young man, he went on board 
| a vessel that had put into Wilmington in dis- 
| tress, and he saw for the first time some nuts in 
bags, and they told him they came from Africa, 
|and were known as pea or ground nuts. They 
| gave him a few handfuls, which he planted, and 
as they increased, they were scattered around, 
and became a staple article of culture. Certain 
it is, that at the time referred to, the cultivation 
of peanuts was almost wholly confined to the 
southern part of North Carolina. The produc. 
tion has rapidly increased, and they are now 
raised in large quantities in most of the South- 
ern and many of the Western States, and are 
now considered as one of our prominent and 
| staple articles of agricultural products. The 
| largest and finest nuts come from Virginia. 


During the civil war, the Southern people 
made a very nice kind of oil from peanuts; and 
we have been told that in the warm countries 
east of us, when the olive-oil crop fails, this oil 
is made to take its place. 

ee een 
| RAB, THE IMBECILE. 
| Rab Hamilton, a local celebrity of Ayr, Scot- 
| land, was an imbecile, though not wanting ina 
| waggish sort of wit. He regularly listened to 
|preaching on Sunday, but not at the “Old 
Church,” which belonged to the Established 
| Chureh of Scotland. On one occasion, however, 
| Rab was pursuaded to attend the “Old Chureh,” 
| and took up his position, as his custom was, on 
the pulpit stairs. 

By some means he failed to catch the number 
jof the psalm given out, and in his eagerness to 
| procure the place, he thrust his head through 
| the stair rail to make the necessary inquiry of 








I was not behind the magnolias where they sat, | some people below. All went well, he got the 
so I cannot give you the rest of the conversation. | information, but, unfortunately, having put his 

When the gentleman discovered, however, that | head through a wide place of the rail, and al- 
she wanted the money, so that in every city; 


played about the room he lay upon a lounge, | on his straight southward course, his two faith- | 
and sank into a stupid sleep. | ful friends following close behind. For a mile 


through which they passed on their wedding | 


lowed his neck to slip down into a narrower, le 
| found himself fast, and although he tugged and 


journey, she could leave a certain sum to be | tugged, neither backward nor forward could he 


Presently their noise Awoke and angered him, | OT 80 he sustained his flight well, and then, to 


but on opening his eyes, he saw what struck him 
dumb, 
ing across the floor, and tumbling down, in exact 
imitation of an intoxicated man. The other boy, 
older than he, laughed with delight at his per- 
formance. 

“That’s just like papa; Iet’s both play drunk!’ 
he cried, and then joined his brother in the 
sport. 


Ilis little six-year-old son was stagger- 


IIlow the agony of conscience awoke in that 


the dismay of the beholders, began to sink 
towards the sea. But just then one of his strong 
companions came beneath him, and with pow- 
erful wing raised him to the desired level again. 
Thus alternately aiding him, they all disap- 
peared from view. The commodore had no 
doubt they would reach the opposite shore, | 
some fifty miles distant, where they could feed | 


j and rest, although he said he was sorry “after | 


showing so much wit, they should put to sea 
before completing their repairs.”’ 


Storks are patterns of filial and friendly affec- | 


fallen father’s breast! Had he lived to become | tion, and have been named as types of these 


such an infamous pattern to those innocent little 
ones? 

When next the wretched man left his house, it 
was not to go to the dram-shop—nor to visit a 
patient. He had no patients. He went forth to 
suffer his own self-accusings, and think of his 
own sadly needed cure. In misery he wandered 
through the fields. The sight he had seen had 
exposed him to himself, smiting him with cease- 
less rebukes. But it saved him, for it broke his 
heart, and drove him to the Divine Healer for 
help and grace. Alone with God he registered 
a vow that he would drink no more. He was 
still young, and recovery and returning prosper- 
ity rewarded the keeping of his solemn pledge. 


+e 


BILLY BANGS’S HAT. 


There area good many people who feel uneasy 
when the hat is passed round, but a hat like this 
one must trouble bad debtors worse than any- 
body else. A facetious reporter in the City of 
Brotherly Love does up an odd character there 
in the following fashion: 

Billy Bangs is a collector of bad bills in Phila- 
delphia. Everybody knows Billy there, and he 
collects the worst kind of bills—bills that people 
were willing to throw away, and which would 
be thrown away if it were not for Billy. 


s it is, thev give their bad bills to Billy to 
collect, Billy Bangs wears a very high hat—a 


| 
| 








} coffee. 


faithful qualities for thousands of years. Their 
conduct in the above instance would shame the | 
selfish neglect of some human brothers. 
iatiiiiaakines 

TURKISH SALUTATION. 

A writer says that our shaking of hands is | 
founded upon the idea of distrust, and that 
originally the right hand was given to show 
there was no weapon in it. 


given to the poor of that city, he called her an 
“angel,” insisted upon doubling the sum she had 
resolyed to save on her trousseau, and after 
their marriage journeyed with her from South 
to North, East to West, and in every city where 
they tarried for a day, left in the hands of some 
clergyman ample sums of money to help God’s 
poor, 
tel 
DEATH FROM THIRST. 

Queensland is the latest planted British colony 
in Australia. Though reputed to be a land of 
rivers and streams, there are large tracts of 
country where water is scarce. Those who go 
on the tramp through these districts—the provin- 
cial word which describes such vagabondism is 
“wallaby’’—without a supply of water, some- 
times die of thirst. A correspondent of the 
Queenslander tells this story: 

Following the tracks of some horses that had 
strayed from their beat, he came upon a pair of 


| moleskin trousers hanging upon a tree, as if put 


there for a signal of distress. Looking about, 


get. 
| Ultimately, to the great amusement of the 
| congregation, he yelled out,— 
|. “Murder! murder! a man a-hanging in the 
| house o’ God this day! Oh, that I sud hae left 
|my ain guid, godly minister to come an’ listen 
to an auld blether like you!”’ 

Being assisted from his novel position, he 
picked up his hat and shuffled off, muttering 
that better could not have happened to him for 
| coming to hear the drones o’ the Auld kirk. 
| Some time after the occurrence, Mr. Auld 
}asked him the reason of the disturbance, and 
| having heard Rab’s explanation, said,— 
| “Never mind, Robert, come again and hear 
| me preach.” 
| “Na, na,’ quoth he, ‘‘ve dinna preach; ye 
only read.”” Mr. Auld smiled. 


+~2>>— — 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 
| 





Mrs. Beecher gives in the Christian Union 
the following household hints: 

Never wash mirrors with a cloth, but after 1e- 
| moving all dust from mirror and frame with an 


The Turkish salu-| he picked up a torn pocket, containing an il-| old silk handkerchief or feather duster, dampen 


tation is, on the contrary, based on respect and | legible cheque and a match-box; and scattered | an old newspaper, and rub the surface of the 


confidence, and he thus describes it: 


When you enter a room, you make a gesture 
as though to stoopand take up the hem of the 
garment of the person you desire to salute, and 
you carry your hand to vour lips and your fore- 
head. This is repeated all round, and you then 
sit down. 

But once you are seated, the host and all the 
other persons, who have again seated themselves | 
after rising to salute you on your entrance, again 
individually repeat the salutation to you, which 
you individually answer again. 

It is this second salutation which puzzles the 
foreigner, who does not reflect that we, also, | 
when we shake each other, say at the same time, 
“How de do?” which is what the second saluta- 
tion amounts to. 

After this come the inevitable cigarettes (for 
the chibouque or long pipe has all but disap- 
peared from the smarter Turkish cireles) and 
A servant brings in the latter with some 
solemnity. 

Te enrriesa tray (another modern innovation) 
on which are a number of silver egg-cups, and 


about on the grass saw a blanket, shirt, hat, and 
, Water-bag, 


Searching further, he found the 
skull and bones of a man who had apparently 
been dead some two or three weeks; some of the 
flesh was still on the bones, and the brains were 
almost intact. Bags of flour, tea, and sugar lay 
near; a proof that the poor fellow had not died 


| of hunger, but of thirst, the nearest water being 
twelve miles from the spot where he died his | 


lonely death. 

Another story is told of the sad fate of a lad, 
named Stevenson, who left his brother’s sheep 
station to go to the post-office, fifty miles distant: 

The following Wednesday his horse arrived 
home, bearing his rider’s coat, scarf, and spurs. 
His brother started for the bush with some black 
trackers, who found that the missing lad had 
been wandering on the Debil-Debil Mountains, 
but finding it impossible to get his horse down 
them, had turned back to get round the base of 
the mountains, but mistaking the road and over- 


his horse, 
After a three days’ search the trackers discov- 


| mirror till perfectly clear and free from spots; 
| then wipe off all the moisture with a dry paper, 

} and the mirror will be as clear as glass can be, 
—withont motes or streaks, as is the case when 
it is washed and polished with a cloth. 

When chromos require cleaning, remove all 
| dust with a feather brush, and wipe carefully 
with a soft chamois skin, or fine linen cloth, very 
slightly dampened. If a little spotted or dull, a 
drop of oil on the chamois will remove it. If 
the varnish is dull or rubbed off, re-varnish 
with thin mastic varnish. Like oil paintings. it 
| is not desirable to hang chromos in a dark room; 
| but never expose them to the direct rays of the 
sun. 

Tinware looks much nicer when washed in 
hot water with milk instead of soap, and will 
not require the rough scouring which is so com- 
monly used by servants, and which soon wears 
off all the tin, leaving a rusty useless article, 
neither iron nor tin. : 

Soapstone hearths should be first washed in 


| taken by darkness, had camped out and hobbled pure water, and then well sprinkled with pow- 


dered marble or soapstone, and rubbed with 4 
| piece of the same stone. 
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| Nan clapped her hands in glee. And now there 

Was a liurried rustling over the crusty snow, and 

| lo! Nan’s pretty table was suddenly surrounded. 
Popovers, sponge cake, Indian cake, rolls, disap- 

| peared in a twinkling before the hungry little 

| guests. 

Unhappily, in the midst of all the chatter and 

| fun, Mrs. Lofty reeled and fell over; thereupon 

| all the breakfast party vanished in a trice. 

The newly-risen sun, as he climbed over the 
chimney tops, laughed in the round faces of the 
gay little platters, glanced pityingly in the long 
| face of Mrs. Lofty, who lay outstretched on the 
| table-cloth, and stared in amazement at the 
| flushed, angry face of little Nan thrust far over 

out of the nursery window in search of her guests. 

Little cared Nan. She rung the small bell 
loudly, and called still more loudly, “Come back! 

come back, all of 
-, you, stupids! The 
‘ best of the break- 
fast was not set 
on. Aren’t you 
ashamed to mind 
Mrs. Lofty tumb- 
ling over? She’s 
wre always tumbling 
| over for nothing at 
i all, just as if she 
had fits. Fits!” 
screamed Nan, 
vinging the bell fu- 
viously. “But it 
wasn’t fits this time I guess; some awkward 
somebody pushed her down. Come back! come 
back, sillies!’’ 

In spite of the bell and the shouting, not a 
“silly”? was to be seen. A chirping little giggle 
was heard from behind the maple tree. 

“Oh, you needn't be so pertentious! pertend- 
ing tothink it is fun torunaway and hide. You 

Soon peep _| needn’t come back avy more, whoever you are. 
from our pane | I think it was just you, sir, giggling out there be- 
Baby's wonder- | hind the maple tree, that joggled down Mrs. 

ing eyes, IL -_ "NOS ior seer ¢ oe 
On those icicles Souk with a} ao ‘ purpose to frighten away all the rest! 

blissful surprise ; Vesod a . . . ' 

“0, that water-fringe, see!” j Nan, in tears, began to hustle off the 

And these babe-christened | “lishes, and picking up Mrs. Lofty, discovered a 
dent in her head. She was just beginning to 

seream with dismay, when little Phebe called 

again, ‘‘Come wite down, Nan, and have a bite 

of my sugar wabbit! He’s all ate up but his 

ears!” 

Mrs. Lofty and the dishes were dropped pell 
mell into the coal-scuttle, and Nan came “wite 
down” and ate up the ears. Then Nan length- 
ened her face and told the sad story of the break- 

' fast party. 

“T wouldn’t bover ’bout ’em any more. Let 
the Heavenly Father feed ’em after this. He’s 
promised to,”’ advised Phebe, sucking her sugary 
thumbs. 

“You don’t know much, Phebe Parker; it’s only 
sparrows that’s spoke about. Besides, we must 
feed the hungry; and as long as worms and spi- 
ders are all froze up, I think the Heavenly Fath- 
er means we shall shake out the crumbs. I 
should think it very mean for people not to, if I 
was a bird.” 

Thereupon Nan skipped up stairs and briskly 
picked Mrs. Lofty and the platters out of the 














For the Companion. 


WATER-FRINGE. 


The morning sun looks 
On a white, buried world; 
Aud it touches our roof, with its snowy edge curled 
Into many a wreath; 
Whilst a long row of 
Icicles 
Glitter beneath. 













UW ii 


Icicles 
So seem to ine. 


And these mantles of snow 
Seem to fancy the name, 
For they pin on each morning their fringes of flame, 
The violet and blue, 
That long rows of 
Icicles 
Blend in their hue. 


How it glistens and laughs 
When the sunbeams are bright! 
How it drips in the noon-sun,and grows in the light! 

Does this water-fringe strange! 

And we dread lest these 

Icicles 
Vanish, or change! 
FLETA FORRESTER. 


+> — 





For the Companion. 
NAN’S BREAKFAST TABLE. 
“Come down stairs, Nan, and see my sugar 
wabbit!” called a happy little voice from below. 
“I can’t, Phebe Parker; you know I’m busy 


fluted, that sue has to sit in chairs, and hardly |1 
dares wiggle her toes.” ¢ 
‘“H’m/ Arms are very unstylish for aprons, 
and | have ruffles instead. As to dirt, my taste 





uark by day and a beacon by night,” and ren- 
lered it thus: ‘“Lhe lighthouse is a landlord by 


day and a deacon at night.” 





don’t run to playing in it, and when J come out 
of the drawer, Nellie is going to have company, 
or go a-visiting.”’ 

“For my part,’ said the cambric with the pink 
buds, ‘I think Nellie and I have the best times. | 
We are together afternoons after she has been | 
washed up. We play with our dolls then, or | 
build block houses.”’ 
Then the plain white linen made some sensible 
remarks, the calicoes spoke, and the braided 
pique, but Nainsook said no more, for she was 
very busy. 

Only think, she had got one clothes-pin off her 
shoulder! if she could only wrench free from the 
other, what a grand time! Away from those 
common aprons, whose company she hated to be 
seen in! Off with the breeze to find some little 
princess who would be glad to see her! 

A jerk and she was free! Floating high for | 


over by pigs, dirty and miserable. | 

At last came a boy along who fished her out on 
the end of a stick, and carried her home in that | 
way. | 

“What yer got, Jim?’ asked his mother, | 

**’Er flag of liberty.’ 

“Give her to me; she’s an apurn an’ will do fur 
one of the gurls; pity she aint got no sleeves.” 

So it came that one day as Nellie and Blue 
Gingham were chasing down the lane after a 
stray kitten, they saw a ragged little girl playing 
in the mud, and on her, all dirty and forlorn, 
poor Nainsook, 

“That’s my apron,’”’ cried Nellie. 

“°’Taint either,” said the girl. “What’ll you 
give for her?” 

“What do you want?” 

“Would rather have that purty blue one; this 
aint got no arms.”’ 

Nellie thought a moment. 

“Oh no! if I give up my blue gingham I can't 
play out of doors, or in the kitchen, or have any 
more fun. I guess you may keep Nannie. Mam- 
ma had company yesterday, and | didn’t have to 
be fixed up and sit still ‘cause she was gone.” 

So Nellie and Blue Gingham ran on, and poor 
Nainsook wished she had not been quite so nice, 
or quite so proud. M. E, H. 

———4@r —_—_— 


For the Companion. 


BABY LOU. 
Baby’s hair is like yellow floss, 
His mouth is as sweet as a budding rose, 
And his fair, soft flesh is flushed with pink 
From his dimpled cheeks to his tiny toes. 


His eyes are blue forget-me-nots, 
His little ears are like rosy shells, 

His hands are lilies that flutter like wings, 
And his laugh is sweet as silver bells. 


He gurgles and cooes like a gentle dove, 
And tangles his fingers in Florry’s curls, 
The while she is counting his twinkling teeth, 
“One, two, only, white as pearls.” 
“Bye low, bye low,” Florrie sings, 
Rocking baby to and fro; 
“When the spring comes, you and I 











coal-seuttle, and they adorned kindly little Nan’s 
breakfast table on the porch roof, morning after 
morning, till the warm spring winds thawed out. 
all the fat little worms and spiders. FG. ¢. 


setting the breakfast table, always, every morn- 
ing, just this very time, seven o’clock!” 

Busy, bustling Nan, with a red hood perched 
on her curly head, and a bright table-cloth 
knotted carelessly under her ear, hurried along 
through the nursery carrying a small tray filled 
with gay little dishes, and flung up the long win- 
dow that opened on the snow-covered porch. 
On the dazzling white cloth, already laid by the 
snow fairies, she began to set out her glittering 
dishes, brimming over with crumbs of goodies. | 

“Sponge cake! Injun cake! Popovers! Roll!’ | 
rau glibly off Miss Nan’s brisk tongue, as she 
announced and put down on the snow one after 
another of the little silvery platters. ‘‘Now, Mrs. 
Lofty, take your place!” 

This invitation was given to the tall, polished 
coffee-pot, which she forthwith set up in front 
of the four goodly little platters. The tray was THE STORY OF AN APRON. 
emptied. Nan gave two or three squints of de- And of all little aprons that hung upon the 
light at the queer breakfast table, and then rang line that windy March day, Nainsook was the 
out joyfully a bit of a bell, slowly drew her red- very proudest. She flaunted her ruffles, flung 
hooded head back through the window, shut the out her long ties, dipped, dived, and soared high- 
sash, and waited. There stood Mrs. Lofty, ra-, er in the breeze than any other. 
diant in the fresh morning light, and there stood | 
the crumbed “‘popovers,” the ‘‘Injun cake,” and | she screamed,— 
allthe rest. But nobody came to this nice break- 
fast. ‘ 


“Supposing they should have frozen stiff 


o 
MY PUSSY. 


My dear little pussy 
Is supping her milk ; 
Her fur is as soft 
And shiny as silk. 
She’s a beautiful pussy, 
I love her right well; 
And how cunning she is 
I never can tell. 


—————_<@——_—_—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


/on me if you don’t take care!” 


last gasped poor Nan. |you. It’s Nellie and I that love fun. 


And when Blue Gingham snapped against her 
“Keep away, Ginghy; you’ll leave a blue mark 


“Don’t be so proud, Nainsook; I'd rather be 
somewhere in the night, and couldn’t come!’ at | myself any day than a poor armless thing like 
It’s Nellie 

She looked through the frosty pane, and tin- | and I that play in the sand, and it’s Nellie and I 
kled her little bell again. Pretty soon one small | that make real make-believe cookies, out of flour, 
pair of pink boots came dancing over the snow. too. When she has you on, you are so stuck up 
Then another sidled up to the breakfast table. , and afraid your starch will get ont, or ruffles un- 


Out in the grassy fields will go. 


“Outin the beautiful, gay green world 
Ican show you many a thing 
Strange and wonderful, Baby Lou, 
For you never have seen the spring.” 
ANNA BOYNTON. 


or —_——_——_ 
THE LITTLE SWEEP. 

Several years ago an effort was made to collect 
all the chimney-sweepers in the city of Dublin, 
for the purpose of education. Amongst others 
came a little fellow, who was asked if he knew 
his letters. 

“Oh yes, sir,’’? was the reply. 

“Do you spell?” 

“Oh yes, sir,’’ was again the answer. 

“Do you read?” 

“Ohi yes, sir.’”’ 

**And what book did you learn from?” 

“Oh, I never had a book in my life, sir.” 

‘And who was your schoolmaster?” 

“Oh, I never was at school.’’ 

Here was a singular case; a boy could read and 
spell without a book or master. But what was 
the fact? Why, another little sweep, a little old- 
er than himself, had taught him to read by show- 
ing him the letters over the shop-doors which 
they passed as they went through the city. His 
teacher, then, was another little sweep like him- 
self, and his book the sign-boards on the houses. 
What may not be done by trying? 





—_—_—_<@————_—_—— 


A Boy in a country school was reading the 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
(Fill the blanks with the same word, transposed.) 
ExampLe:-I knew by the size and setting of the stone, 


- | that it was the —— —— } lost in ——. 
one glad moment, the next cast down into the Ans.—Same ruby— Amesbury. 
muddy lane, trampled upon by horses, nosed | , There is a duty or ——— — — vessel for anchor- 


ing in a harbor, called ——. 
The little girl with a pretty 
as she walked away. 
Her lips were red as 
like a bird, 
It was that —— —— with each other in that 
spelling-class. B. 
2. 
CHANGED FINALS. 
Change last letter in the answer each time. 
I'm outside piece of timber sawed; 
Change tails, a blow with something broad; 
Change tails again, I mean to kill; 
Again, and of me eat your fill; 
And yet again, Pm nought but dross; 
Once more, a strip of board across; 
Last, how you shut the door when cross, 





in her cheek 





, and she would 











a. 
3. 
PICTORIAL DIAMOND PUZZLE, 





Find the definition of each of the above pictures; 
arrange in their order, as numbered, and they will 
form a diamond,—the central word being the same 
whether read downward or across, W.H.G. 


4. 
LETTER FROM SISTER BERRY, 
(Twenty-six hidden fruits and nuts.) 
SALMON :—Dear friend—Papa wanted me to write 
to you and to ma too; so while my bird is eating 
rape seed I will drop you, if I get time enough, a 
few lines which I hope cannot fail to please you a 
little. Monday was my birthday, but I had a terri- 
ble toothache that day, and as I am neither saint 
nor angel, it did not take me long to offend every- 
body with my complaints. For a jaw-acher rye 
whisky is said to be a remedy,—I hope a real one, 

Well, I'm everlastingly writing about my trou- 
bles, so if you'll excuse me—and you will, I hope— 
aches and pains shall occupy my pen no more, 

Now my little bird is taking a nap pleasantly on 
his perch. He will, when his seed is eaten up, run 
every time to his perch, where he will sit plumb 
and go to sleep. 

An ugly cur ran the other day around a corner of 
the street and came near biting me. A tall Cuban, 
an aristocratic-looking man, drove the brute away, 
and [ should have invited him to supper, Simmons 
said. 

I have seen old grandpap Ricot’s granddaughter, 
and she is splendid; lips like nectar in every re- 
spect; eyes of hazel; nut-brown hair, the richest 
nut-brown, too. But I'll stop, as my opinion is not 
worth a straw. BERRY. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tender-est. 
2. The loosened screw is insecure, you know; 
The tight one, in secure,—is it not so? 
3. K-i-n, kin. B-u-r, bur. G-i-n, gin. M-a-r, mar, 
4. Perry, stout, ale, beer, porter, punch, pop, ci- 
der, sangaree, metheglin, alcohol, gin, whisky, rum, 
brandy, sherry, port, claret, madeira, ade, tea, sher- 
bet, soda, water, milk, coffee. 
5. A-greed. 
G1, Bev Beccckcceck 
i ee ee 
ee ee eee ee 
4, We..A....Ve...R 
6, E....Lev..E....N 
6, Rece S.....Se...S 
FLOWER, PTAs, LEAVES, THORNS. 
7. OLD;—Dbold, cold, fold, gold, hold, mold, sold, 
told, wold, — 
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following sentence: “The lighthouse is a land- 
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A BOY’S WORK. 

The Companion has among its thousands of read- 
ers many ingenious boys and girls, whose ingenu- 
ity should be cultivated and put to practical use. 
A correspondent in Marblehead, Mass., gives an 
instance of skill and patient industry by a young 
acquaintance, that shows what a bright, thoughtful 
boy can do in his hours out of school. We publish 
it, not as a matter of curiosity, but that it may serve 
the better purpose of leading others to exercise the 
talents given them in some practical way. The 
writer says: 

**Master Gussie M. Brown, of Marblehead, is a boy 
twelve years of age. Like most bright boys, he is 
studious and industrious, and during the summer 
vacation last year he proved that he possesses inge- 
nuity that will, I am sure, be of service to him in 
the future. With the assistance of a young friend, 
Willie Mason, he succeeded, after 
of patient labor, in constructing an engine, which 
is a model, in every respect, of a large hand fire- 
engine, It will throw a stream of water nearly 
thirty feet, and has everything about it that the 
larger engines have. 


several weeks 


“Master Brown expects, during the next vacation, 
to make sundry improvements in his machine, 
which, he thinks, will render it still more efficient. 
The little engine has attracted attention from mem- 
bers of the fire department of the town, and is said 
to be a skilful piece of work for boys so young.” 

— 
TE FOR MATHEMATICS. 

Years of the 
College would occasionally ask 
professor of 


NO TAS 





ago some freshmen of Princeton 
the then assistant 
mathematics to excuse their delin- 
that study. “We have no taste for 
mathematics,” was their plea, “No taste!” was the 
reply; “then you should give special attention to 
it. Form a taste. T shall expect you to be very 
studious in my department.”” Dean Stanley 
been telling a story which shows that Mr. Gladstone 
conquered a similar distaste for mathematics. 





e 


quencies in 


has 


“There is a small school near Liverpool,” he said, 
“in which Mr, Gladstone was brought up before he 
went to Eton, A few years afterward another little 
boy proceeded to that same school,—a little: boy 
whose name [ will not mention, but who subse- 
quently went, When a young man, to see its master, 
and in the course of conversation with that master, 
he said to him, ‘There is one thing in which I have 
not in the slightest degree improved since L quitted 
your establishment, and that is casting up figures.’ 

“Well, the old master replied, ‘nobody could 
have been more incapable than you were at school 
with your arithmetic, but T will tell you a very curi- 
ous circumstance. Mr. Gladstone, when he was 
here, was just as bad at easting up figures as you 
were and are, but you now see what he has become. 

“*Whenit was that the right honorable gentleman 
was enabled to master his former incapacity, and to 
become the great arithmetician which we all know 
he is, Lam notaware; but the change did take place, 
and [T have found in it a striking example and a 
cheering encourage ‘ment to those who are dull in 
youth not to despair.’ ’’ 





VANISHED BEFORE THEIR EYES. 
The rising and sinking of land on this uneasy 


But 
realize 
and sensibly as did the Danish sailor 
last December off Patagonia, 
Captain J. O. Lunginers of the 
Lutterfeld, communicates to 
an interesting account of 


globe isa phenomenon of yearly occurrence. 
few have had the opportunity to witness or 
itso vividly 


Danish vessel 
a Copenhagen paper 
a novel experience which 
occurred on December 10, 1876, while on a voyage to 
Valparaiso. The vessel was at this time in the 
neighborhood of Terra del Fuego, about one hun- 
dred and forty miles from Magellan’s Straits, when 
early inthe morning it narrowly escaped collision 
with an island where no trace of land appeared on 
the charts. The vessel hove to until davlight, when 
the captain proceeded with a boat's crew to the new 
island, which had gradually diminished in size since 
the first observation. Around the conical rocky 
mass the water was hissing, and although no smoke 
appeared, it was found to be too highly heated to 





permit of landing. The sinking continued slowly, 
until at eight o'clock the island completely sub- 
merged, and an hour later the vessel passed over 
the spot where it had disappeared. This volcanic 
island is probably due to the same causes which 
have produced the recent severe earthquakes on the 
west coast of South America, 


> 


A MISSOURI GIANT. 

The Western papers have lately contained descrip- 
tions of Henry Thurston,a native of Morgan County, 
Mo., but who now lives on White Oak Creek, Texas, 
and reputed to be one of the tallest, if not the tall- 
est man in America, The following facts concern- 
ing him are given: 


This physically remarkable man is seven feet and 
six inches high, standing barefooted. Though very 
tall, he is well proportioned, and his strength is 
something enormous. Henry Thurston, during the 
war, was a soldier in the service of the Confederate 
States Army. In going through St. Lonis, on his 
return from the army, he attracted such crowds, 
auxious to get a glimpse of him, that he could 
scarcely walk the streets, In a large crowd like 
those which surrounded him in St. Louis, Henry 
Thurston always had the appearance of an ordinary 
man standing on a pump overlooking the bystand- 
ers. His hands and feet are enormously large, and 
nearly a side of leather is required to make hima 
pair of boots. Col. Austin M. Standish, chief of 
Gen. Parson’s staff, aud a very tall man, frequently 
stood erect under Henry Thurston's arm while it 
was extended horizontally. 


een 
CAT AND DOG AFFECTION, 

Such a term is generally understood as the irony 
for hatred and spite. Here is a curious exception. 
A correspondent of the Sunday Times writes to a 
friend in Boston that a family living in South Fay- 
ette, Me., some time ago, got, at about the same 
time, a young pup and a kitten. 

They became very fond of each other, and con- 
trary to the usual dispositions displayed by cats and 
dogs, continued great friends, eating and sleeping 
together. One day, not long ago, the dog accompa- 
nied the boys to the woods. While there he was 
accidentally shot by a hunter. The boys carried 
him home and left his body in the woodshed, where 
the cat soon found it, and her grief on finding she 
could not waken him was really painful tosee. She 
continued licking the body of the dog and mewing 
all night, and in the morning was found stretched 
by the side of the dog dead. From this it would 
appear that cats sometimes die of broken hearts. 


JOLLY SOLDIERS. 

Abraham Lincoln was very fond of stories which 
exhibited the wit of the soldiers. He loved to tell 
any anecdote which set forth “the boys’ as mirthful 
in their privations. A writer in Scribner's Magazine 
says: 





There was a story of a soldier in the Army of the 
Potomac, carried to the rear of battle with both 
legs shot off, who, seeing a pie-woman hovering 
about, “Say, old lady, are them pies sewed or 
pegged?” And there was another one of a soldier 
at the battle of Chancellorville, whose regiment, 
waiting to be called into the fight, was taking coffee. 
The hero of the story put to his lips a crockery mug 
which he had carried with infinite care through sev- 
eral campaigns. A stray bullet, just missing the 
coffee-drinker’s head, dashed the mug into frag- 
ments, and left only its handle on his finger 

Turning his head in that direction, the soldier an- 
grily growled, “Johnny, you can’t do that again!’ 
Lincoln, relating these two stories together, said, — 

“It seems as if neither death nor danger could 
quench the grim humor of the American soldier.” 


> 
PADDLING A BEAR. 
“Manitoulin Lake” is an arm or inlet of upper 
Lake Huron, in the dominion of Upper Canada. 


No rich or “great” 
wintry water; 
lute, gritty 


people live on the islands in that 
but the region raises plenty of reso- 
boys. A letter-writer from the Mani- 
toulins to the Toronto Globe last autumn, says: 


This is a good country for poor people; 
raise anything they plant, and get all the fish they 
want to eat. The bears have been rather trouble- 
some this fall. They have taken some pigs away, 
and have tried to take some more, There have been 
several bears killed. Recently two boys, while 
crossing Manitoulin Lake in a sail-boat, spied a bear 
also crossing the lake, or rather trying to do so. 
They overtook it, and having no gun to shoot, seized 
their oars, and after a hard battle killed him, and 
by the help of a woman, got him into the boat and 
took their prize home. The bear was fat, and after 
he was dressed weighed two hundred and fifty 
pounds. The ce was six miles wide where the 
bear tried to swim across, 


they can 








——-_-+>— 
A BEGGAR WHO PAID. 

Probably people give nothing away for which they 
so little expect a return as charity to a “tramp.” 
But even in this the givers are occasionally sur- 
prised. The Lafayette (Ind) Courier says: 


On one of the coldest days last winter, 1876-7, a 
German man called at a house in the Fourth Ward 
and asked for something to eat, saying he had just 
come from Kankakee, and his feet were frozen, 
The lady gave him something to eat, medicine for 
his feet, and a pair of socks. He went away, and 
nothing was seen of him until last January, when 
he returned and wanted to pay for the things he 
had received last winter. He would not leave until 
the lady had taken fifty cents, with the promise that 
she would feed the next poor fellow who came 
along. He then went away satisfied. 





- ° 
“MIGHTY ONSARTIN.” 

Among the many funny illustrations of the cool 
way in which some people take things, the following 
anecdote deserves a place: 

Mistress of herself was the spouse of the old gen- 
tleman who contrived to tumble off the ferry-boat 
into the Mississippi, and was encouraged to struggle 
for dear life by his better-half shouting, “There, 
Samuel, didn’t I tell you so? Now then, work your 
legs, flap your arms, hold your breath, and repeat 
the Lord's Prayer,—for it’s mighty onsartin, Sam- 
uel, whether you land in Vicksburg or eternity!’ 
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Like Envious Clouds that obscure a beauteous 
landscape are the discolorations, blotches, pustules, moth 
spots, and other defacements which frequently overshad- 
ow female charms. A lew applications of Laikp’s 
BLoom oF Youtu will, however, invariably dispel these 
blights upon beanty,and render attractions previously 
eclipsed more dazzling than ever. So perfectly natural 
is the delicate hue bestowed by this preparation that no 
one would ever suppose it to have been produced by an 
artificial agent. Com. 


THE CRISIS. 

What think you would be the result if the earth should 
stop spinning around the sun? Were you ever near a 
large and intricate machine when one of its wheels be- 
came clogged or broken—near enough to hear the grating, 
jarring clash, the sudden, deafening crash? Astronomers 
assure us that precisely similar effects, only on an incon- 
ceivably grander scale, would be produced if our earth— 
one of the wheels in the universe-machine—should sud- 
denly cease its revolutions. In other words, there would 
be a general clash and crash of satellites, planets, and 
systems. What we term financial crises are due to similar 
One of the wheels in the finance-machine be- 
comes clogged, perhaps shattered. The terrible Wall 
Street “crash” which follows is communicated to every 
part of the financial mechanism of the country. But 
analogies do not stop here. There is thatother mechanism, 
the most intricate of all—sometimes called an organism 
because it generates its own forces—the human machine, 
When one of its members fails to perform its office, the 
whole system is thrown into disorder. Members before 
considered unassailable, break down under the unnatural 
pressure, 
result. 


causes, 


The shock comes, and utter prostration is the 
Reparation can only be effected by the restoration 
of the impaired parts and the re-adjustment of its levers, 

the physical forces. There is one part of the machine 
liable to disorder than any other,—the liver,—the 
great balance-wheel of the machine. 

The liver being the great depurating or blood-cleansing 
organ of the system, set it at work and the foul corruptions 
which gender in the blood, and rot out, as it were, the 
machinery of life, are gradually expelled from the system. 
For this purpose Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
used daily, and Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, 
taken in very small doses, are pre-eminently the articles 
needed, They cure every kind of humor from the worst 
scrofula to the common pimple, blotch, or eruption. Great 
eating ulcers kindly heal under their mighty curative in- 
fluence. Virulent blood poisons that lurk in the system, 
are by them robbed of their terrors,and by their persever- 
ing and somewhat protracted use the most tainted systems 
may be completely renovated and built up anew. En- 
larged ghinds, tumors and swellings dwindle away and 
disappear under the influence of these great resolvents. 

T-shot, #2. Circular free. 


REVOLVER ARTHUR W EST, New Britain, Conn. 
FOOT LATHES! pi ein Lowen 
A DAY wiv, FINE ART NOVELTIES 


c atalogue sent free BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston, 

STAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 

Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly P1.,N.Y. 

MAR Your Linen with Clark’s Indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 


W ANTED.--second- hand Amateur Press, dd ag de. 
Cash. Givedescrip. Park Academy, Elizabeth, 


HIGH CLASS POULTRY. 
Send tor New Practical Valuable Circular. 
GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, NY. 


\ OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Cardboard 
1 by mail, 80 elegant and unequalled designs. Every 
stitch marked to match perforations. Send stamp for 
price list Vu. S. Date, New Haven, Ct. 


POTTERY ORNAMENTS renissei retro 


Ancient and Jape ines se Figures, Birds, Butterflies, Flow- 
ers, Autumn L ya: ete., 25 cts, 40 Pictures of larger 
size and variety cts. 50 extra large, $1. 

WAL LAC e .P HELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago. 


~The Scroll and Fern Autograph 
Album. Illustrated in colors. Something new. 48 pages, 
fancy binding, unique and taking. Only 15 ets., by mail, 
prepaid. Sell them to your fr iends. 


more 








- INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
KF OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, Packet’ K 
contains 60 Foreign Postage Stamps, all different, in- 
Finland, Jamai New 





neh New South Wales, Cuba, 

Ze Spain, Confederate States. 25e and st 

= and every st unp ge gah Send stamp for Packet 
) . GREEN, Medford, Mass. 
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HBENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


CARDEN 


s, With Colored Plate, sent Sree t 

und to all purchasers of our lx 
Profit, Practical Floriculture 
Gardening for Pleasure (price $1.50 e ach, prepaid, by 
mail). To others, on receipt of f25e. Plain Plant or Seed 
Catalogues, without Plate, free to all. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners, and Florists, 


35 Courtlandt Street, New York, 


Numbering 175 pas 
tomers of tyea 
either Gardening Jor 












THE DINGEE & GONARD CO'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER 


ROSES 


We deliver r Stron Pot Roses: mitable Sor immediate 
flowerin apy mail, at all ffices. 5 Splen 
Vari “ny vow. choice, a 3 jini S20 
for 26 for 84 ; 35fors R Abo for St 
Sond for our NE star J TURE 
= i‘ hoose from over Batt finest so’ 

is growing and distributing Roses. 
t Cc ay ARD CO... Rose-Grorwrere West. Crove Chester( 


did 
19 
i 





SEND YOUR ADDRESS TO 


' E. A. REEVES, 0 


0) 58 Cortlandt Street, New York, hy 


Q FOR HIS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF ty 


Seeds for 1878.0 


Contains over 100 pages and is fully illustrated. Ih 





istablished in 1854. 


FLOWERS 


Strong Plants, your choice, delivered by mail free of 
cost at your door. Our new Hand-Book of 24 
years’ experience sent free, with directions for cult- 
ure of over 1 200 best varieties. Centennial medal. 
Largest assortment. Low prices, Alllabeled, Satis- 
fasten guarentoes, GI ES, all named, 

13 for $2, HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS; 
oat Hitt Nurseries, West Curster, Pa’ 






‘Sollections FLOWER - SEEDS 


Choice Annuals, free bloomers 
3. 20 Choice Biennials and “~ j 
N°. 4. 12 Lak d Choice Annuals, 

Rare nee 3 ae ° 

ASSORTMENTS of Asters (12 var.), Balsams 

(2 var.), Pinks (16 var, Phlox Drummondi (16 

var.), Pansies (8 var.), Primulas (6 var.), German 

Stocks (12 var.), a// of the finest sorts, colurs se pa- 

rate, per assortment. EAC 1 

VECETABL Ss! 

Twenty Varicties of the leac ing sorts, #1. Collec- 

tions of larger quantities for aS $5, $10. $20. Any of 

the above collee sous gone F -RE y BY MAIL on re- 

ceipt of price. CAI DAR for 1878 gives instruc- 
tions. Mailed freee HENRY A. DREE 











3 hes SER, Seedsman 
and Florist, Lock-box 37, Phils $-9.- Pa. 


EIDA COMMUNITY 
BREEDERS OF FANCY POULTRY. Great 
reduction, from #3 to @1 = —— n, White Leghorn and 
Houdan Eggs, ae strain. inety days 


- POU LRY YARD, Oneida, N N.Y. 
CHOU FLOWER SBENS 
ALMOST GIVEN 


Toinduce every person 
to try our unsurpassed r "ah 4 Seeds, we will send our 
ear coilection of 40 packets, superb varieties, for &1. 
Vorth three times the money. Seed and Plant Catalogue 
A. HOWARD & CO., 

Pontoosue, Hancock Co,, Ill. 











for stamp. 





-800 best varieties at wholesale 
prices. Sct. pkts. for 214 ets. l0ct. pkts. for 5 cts., &c. 
Send for Catalogue. Db. C. McGRAW, 





FLOWER SEEDS 

















CH APMING PICTURES. To introduce their 
goodsd.L. Pa 1& Co., 162 William St., 
package of ioe comania Pictures, with illustrated eata- 
logue, to every one who sends eight cents (stamp taken) | 
to pay mailing expenses. These pictures are highly col- 
ored, beautiful, and are easily transferred to any object, 
so as to imitate the most beautiful Painting. 

a wonder that so many useful arti- 


J. JAY cles can be afforded for such a low 


price. We assure our readers that it is even more pleas- 
ing than they can anticipate.—Boston Globe. 
$50 given as Premium to the smartest Girl or Boy, 
ae — ard for new Circular and Comic C ard fre ee. 
J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


POTTERY DECORATIONS, fe", 


Butterflies, 
Les ues, Japanese Figures, Bordering, &c. Sample pack- 
age, 25 ets., or 13 full sheets for 50 cts. Stamps taken. 
MORRISON " CO., 411 Myrtle Avenue, Brooklyn, N. -Y. 

OUR NEWEST STYLES. 
Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 ¢ 

stvle, with name printed 25¢ 25 French Mar 
Tinted Bristol, lie; 25 snc flake, * 
name), lie; 25 Embossed, 25c; 50 Granite, 20¢ 
card eases, ide, lie. PERRY ™ ASON & c oO. . Boston, Ma ISS, 


] OW TO AMUSE AN EVENING PARTY. 


A_ complete collection of Home Recreations. Pro- 


GouLp’s “Wonper Box. Tis 


Send 


‘ards, either 
le ne & 
















fusely INustrated with over Two Hundred fine wood-cuts. 

Here is family amusement for the million. Parlor enter- 

tainment, night after night, for a whole winter. Sent by 
mail for 40 cents. Address Box 3410, P. O., New York. 

LEE. Very popular song—Adams. 

Are you Lonely, my Darling ? 

— Rutledge. When we meet to part no 

more—Aeefer. Must the Sweet Tie 

that Bound us be broken ?-Estabrooke. Babesin the Wood 

Waltzes Braham (introducing 8 complete melodies). Ma- 

plewood Grand March— Noles. These 24 pages new mu- 

sic for Piano or Organ are in the MARCH No, of Musical 

Hours for 25 ets. Try it six months; obtain music 

worth &16 80 for 75 ets. (cash or stamps). G. 

RICHARDSON & CO., 256 Washington Styeet, Boston. 

Poverty is Bad, but the worst kind of poverty is 

poverty of the blood; 


this makes a man “poor indeed,” 


for it takes away his strength, courage and energy; but 


, Willsenda | sd 


Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 





8 Choice Roses, 8 varieties; by mail or. 
100 Choice Roses, 20 v: irieties§ by mail for. 
12 Tube-roses, flowering Dulbs,....0..-0.. a 
Beautiful ornamental Plants and Flowers, delivered 
“— Ma by mail at all post-offie Send for Catalog - 
IENRY S. 1 8. RU P P, _ Shiremanstown, Cumb. Co., 


EVERYBODY WANTS GOOD INK?! 

















Inks: I will send to any one for feenty-sire 
Blue cents a recipe for making the bri/liant 
ne Black Ink used by the leading penmen of 
Brown, the country, and for which there is such 
Purple, great demand. Ink cannot be sent by 
Scarlet mail, and the express charges on 2 small 
— . quantity would be so much that few could 
Yellow, afford to buy it, 
Red, It is easily made from the recipe; ¢ 
White but afew cents to makea gallon; w« uld 
ww BES, be a very salable article at a big profit 
Green, anywhere where people are at all particu- 
Gold, lar in regard to their penmanship. 
Silver Young Men and Boys wishing to start 
et an Ink Mannfactory on a small or large 
India, seule, now is your time! Recipes for any 
Ink Powder, | One of the colors named in margin, only 
Indelible ten cents. 17 differe +. ee including the 
’ Brilliant Black Ink 
&e., &e., ‘hese are the « nly $1 nnine receipts from 
10 cents areal ink man_now offered to the pub lie. 
oacl S. GASKELL, Ink Manufacturer, 
— Richmond entre, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 


EMBOSSED PICTURES. 


Pottery and Scrap-Book Deco- 
rations. 

The largest assortment (over 600 liffe 
ent sheets) offered by any dealer. Pa 
of 25, 20, 15, 12, 10 or’ 8 whole sheets, 1 
ferent for ‘$1 a packet; 12 sheets, 50 
sheets, 25¢; 100 whole sheets, all diff nt 
$5. Agents Wanted. Catalogues. “- 


F. TRIFET, 








enrich the blood with its vital element, Iron, by taking the 
Peruvian Syrup (a protoxide of iron), and you will feel ! 





rich and ‘tas good as anybody.” Try it. 


Foreign Stamp Dealer, 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 
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